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pet exactly what we will do,” 
said Rod, “providing Carl still is of 
the same mind. Even if I had not prom- 
ised to help him we must not forget that 
his ship played a 
strong part in allow- 
ing us to win. What 
do you say, Carl? 
Are you going to 
mi ike your home with 


us 





\ 
ihe 
| “The eyes of the 
young airman were 
alight as he thrust 
out his uninjured 
hand which Rod took 
with his own left in 
the scout handclasp. 
“As I have said before,” replied Lind- 
strom, “this is ‘home’ to me. It has been 
my dream to design and build ships which 
would be within the financial reach of 
the average man and thus to help make 
the airways of the future teem with fly- 
ing ships even as the highways now do 
with motor cars. I believe with all my 
heart that it can be done. And you, Rod, 
never will regret having made the ven- 
ture possible.” 

“Rod must hz ave been born with wings,” 
grinned Terry. “I can imagine that chief 
we saw in the cave today envying the 
eagle upon his shield and longing to take 
the air.” 


JOHN CASE 


“He’s a natural birdman all right,” 
Lindstrom observed. “But, after all, 
there’s no more satisfying occupation 


than agriculture—especially when one has 
an Oaklawn Farm. And it won’t be long 
until Rod will be flying into the city in 
less than an hour as he did today, spend- 
ing most of the day with you, Terry, and 
dropping down on the home field in time 
to help his dad with the chores. Rod’s 
plane will be built right here as the Spirit 
of Oaklawn. It will be my token of ap- 
preciation and affection for a real home.” 
There was emotion in the flyer’s tone. 


HERE'S been so much excitement,” 

commented Scoutmaster Graham, 
“that we've forgotten we have a scout en- 
campment here. We must be getting back 
to camp. After having been through a war 
together I'm afraid you fellows never can 
put the same fight into a friendly contest 
against one another,” Graham smiled at 
his friend Frost. 

“By George!” exclaimed Frost, “I wish 
we could turn this bunch loose against a 
real ball team. I've always wanted to see 
a picked team play ball and my guess is 
they'd give a good account of them- 
selves. Wish we could match a game 
here on the home grounds and have ‘Dy- 
namite Dan’ Spencer coach our lads.” 

“T can get you a game,” spoke up Col- 
onel Sullivan who had been an interested 
listener. “A team of Japanese students 
from Oketo University touring this coun- 
try is due to play our Bank team next 
Saturday. I can arrange to have them 
come here instead. What do you say, 
Friend Spencer; are you willing to pit 
our lads ‘against a foreign foe?” 

“Dynamite Dan's” deep, slow smile was 
sufficient answer. 

“Too bad we can’t make it an inter- 
national ‘Jamboree,’” said Graham, “but 
these students doubtless are too old to be 
scouts.” 

“You boys will have to fight and hus- 
tle,’ announced Guide Frost. “You will 
be going up against a seasoned team with 
little practice but we'll do our best to get 
out a good crowd to ‘root’ for you. We'll 
have a fighting chance at least and we've 
got to do our best to win that game for 
America. Chief, sharpen your scalping 


knife.” 


“We'll meet you halfway on that,” cut 
in Scoutmaster Graham. “The dads of 
the scouts in our Troop have backed ’em 
in everything they started for they knew 
we'd finish. We'll have our folks and 
our friends on hand to pull for victory. 


What do you say, colonel, will they 
come ?” 

“To the last man and woman.” replied 
Colonel Sullivan emphatically. “I'll per- 


sonally see that transportation is provided 
for the families that have no way to 
come. Invoke the gods of fair weather, 
scouts. That, and a fairly earned victory, 


is all we'll need for a perfect day. To 
get acquainted with you fine friends of 
the country alone will be worth the trip. 
The more I see of you the better I like 


you.” The great banker smiled at his 
farm friends. 

“We can truthfully say the same of 
our friends from the city | am sure,” 
said Father Spencer. “And when they 


come ‘our house will be your house.’ As 
the colonel has said it will be a great 
day.” 


N THE few days that foliowed Rod's 

dramatic entry of the lost mine members 
of the troop had a new experience. That 
their “friends of the farms might have 
time for practice on the baseball field, to 
a man the city ‘scouts volunteered to do 
what they could to help them with their 
work. Untrained and inefficient, their loy- 
alty and eagerness won the regard of 
farmers, and the scouts plodded about un- 
familiar tasks with grim persistence. Ter- 
ence Sullivan had chosen to work on the 
Spencer farm and as he dragged tired 
limbs about the great barns one night 
Terry remarked to Rod and to Jamie 
Stewart who also was helping, “This is 
a great life, scouts, but I reckon it’s a 
fine thing for America that we don’t all 
farm or don’t all work in cities. Me for 
the crowded streets and the busy bank as 
a regular thing.” 

“Every man to his job,” answered Rod 
grinning at Terry's perceptible limp. “But 
for me the fields, the forest, and the hills.” 

“Well,” philosophically observed Jamie, 
“it makes every man’s work easier and 
pleasanter to know what the other fel- 
low is up against. And there’s a place in 
this country for any man who wants to 
work to find out what he’s really fitted 
for. I’m not striking Rod for a perma- 
nent job but I feel now as if it would be 
a good thing if every city man could get 
out on a farm and work a bit every year. 
He'd know then that food can’t be had 
just for the asking or the buying. We 
rest tomorrow and next day we fight 
Japan. Boy, that’s what I’ve been dream- 
ing about every hour since Terry’s dad 
made his announcement. We'll have a 
great team, scouts, if I do say it. And 
we must win.” 

True to his word Colonel Sullivan had 
seen to it that every troop scout’s family 
had been provided opportunity for the 
trip to Oaklawn. Luxurious limousines 
had been left at home, and rich and poor 
were democratically jammed in big busses 
bearing streamers, “Scouts! win for 
America!” Before time for the big game 
to begin more than two thousand persons 
were massed in the hastily erected grand- 
stand, sitting about on the soft turf, or 
standing in little animated groups discuss- 


ing the probable outcome. City folks, 
citizens of the small towns, and farm 
folks mingled together in joyous com- 


radeship and to make the cup of Flyer 
Lindstrom’s joy brimful his mother had 
come to be the honored guest of Oak- 
lawn. A quiet, smiling woman much like 
her intrepid son, the airman’s mother soon 
was much at home. Propped among cush- 
ions in a motor car not far from the field 
old Hughie Donnell, no longer “Gold- 
dust Don,” with his friend Grandfather 
Sullivan was prepared to enjoy the game. 


HE Japanese students were a keen, 

alert group of sportsmen. As _ they 
flashed the ball about the infield or raced 
and leaped like deer in the outfield ranging 
far for hard hit balls, Graham and Frost 
conferred in low tones. “Our scouts can- 
not hold a candle to that team in fielding, 
Bill,” said Frost, “and every man is a 
flash on the paths. It will all depend 
upon Rod's pitching and Terry stopping 
‘em dead when they do get on base and 
try to steal. And nobody need tell me 
these Japs won’t fight! Our bovs have a 
job on their hands.” 

“They may beat us,” replied Graham. 
“But if they do thev’ll know they've been 
in a ball game. The game will be hard 
fought and fairly played for these Japan- 
ese are clean sportsmen. Of course these 
college students are really out of our 
class and practically all their games have 
been with teams made up of college, not 








high-school age students. But I insist 
we have a great team and I believe we'll 
win. There’s as much spirit in the crowd 
here as if this were indeed an interna- 
tional contest. I'll be glad when the game 
starts. I’m as nervous as an old hen!” 
With the umpire’s “Play ball” a wave 
of sound beat upon Old Baldy and was 
echoed back as the crowd cheered Rod- 
ney Spencer, straight and impassive as 
any Indian ancestor awaiting a great test, 


and Terence Sullivan, jaw out-thrust in 
pugnacious challenge, words of encour- 
agement pattering like hailstones. 


umpire and 
calling the 
Stewart 
Barry at 


“Strik-k-e one!” called the 
again the cheers boomed out, 
name of each scout on the team: 
at first base, Lazare at second, 
home in the shortstop position, Hapgood 
crouched for an expected bunt at third. 
In the outfield ranged Wilson and Moran 
[ the troop scouts with the fast- stepping 
Burch between. “Strik-k-e two!” The 
leadoff batsman struck out on three pitch- 
ed balls and went to the bench shaking 
his head over Rod’s blinding speed. The 
next man struck out, swinging wildly 
Rod’s sweeping curve. The next hit a 
fast bounding ball toward Jack Barry 
who came in fast, snapped it up on the 
run, then set himself for the throw. Down 
the base line went the runner in a burst of 
speed which made the spectators gasp and 
Jack's belated throw was low and wide. 


AMIE Stewart ran over to comfort his 

stricken friend. “Never mind, Jack, old 
scout,” said Jamie. ‘We'll get this next 
man. Nobody scores, chief! Strike ’em 
out, old man!” As the great crowd took 
up the cry “Strike him out!” the runner 
broke for second on the first ball pitched 
and the batsman swung hard, to spin 
around and make the throw more difficult. 
Down flashed the ball like a white bullet 
and Jack Barry dove for the runner slid- 
ing with spikes high. “Out!” roared the 
base umpire and as the crowd howled its 
acclaim the Japanese, grinning ruefully, 
got up and extended his hand to Jack. 
“You are not afraid!” said the player. “I 
thought I might, what you call ‘bluff’ 
you. Your catcher, he can throw.” 

“Gritty little divil!”’ exulted Grand- 
father Sullivan. ‘“Nivir budged an inch. 
Hughie do ye remember that time our 
gang played your gang down on the va- 
cant lot and ye were catcher. Now——” 
But the reminisence was lost as Al Burch 
came to bat. Burch hit the first ball 
pitched for a clean single and the Lone 
Scouts went wild with joy. Up came the 
fast Tony Lazare with orders to sacri- 
fice. 

“If we can get the jump on this team,” 
said Scoutmaster Graham to his friend, 
Frost, “we'll beat ’em. Burch is fast and 
Tony’s a good bunter. I can’t see any 
chance for a double play.” As he spoke 
Tony bunted and raced for first base. 
In came the Oketo third baseman, snap- 
ped up the ball, flashed it in a lightning 
throw to the second baseman whose relay 
t. first beat Lazare by a step. An impos- 
sible double play had been made and the 
crowd gasped. Here was an amazing 
enemy. 

Despite his position as pitcher Rod was 
placed third in the batting order with 
Terry in the fourth or “cleanup” place. 
As Rod took his stand at the plate, keen- 
eyed and motionless, Terry strolled up 
swinging three menacing bats. “Butt ‘er 
on the nose, Injun!” implored the scout 
catcher. “Get on base and I'll bring you 
in.” From the sidelines broke forth the 
cheer of the Girl Scouts led by Helen 
Burnett. The crowd hushed, for here 
was the best batsman of the Lone Scout 
Tribe and upon his success or failure and 
that of his battery mate might hinge loss 
or win. A called strike. Two balls and 
the crafty pitcher attempted to sneak over 
a fast one. Rod met the ball fairly for 
what seemed sure triple or a possible 
home run and the crowd went wild. Back 
raced the Japanese left fielder to leap 
high and snatch the speeding horsehide 
out of the air and a groan, deep and vi- 
brant, went up from friends and players. 
In one inning the invaders’ defense had 
verged on the miraculous. 


“Such a plav as that will take all the 
fight out of an ordinary team, Spencer,” 
announced Colonel Sullivan who stood 
close to the sideline with his friend. “I’m 
glad for it will prove whether or not our 
lads can stand the gaff. I’ve always heard 
the Japanese are wonders on defensive 
play and this proves it. Wow!” Again 
Rod had struck out the first batsman to 


oppose him. 


(Concluded next week) : 
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By REVI.W HOLLAND DD 
The Why of Suffering 


CARCE a week passes that I do not 

receive a letter from someone asking 
me, “Why must I endure sorrow and 
suffering ?” 

I might give the 
answer of mediaeval 


theologians. All pain 
comes from sin 
When there is no 
more wrong there 


will be no more suf- 
fering. That was a 
partial answer. It 
will always be true 
that “Whoso leapeth 
an hedge a serpent 
shall bite him.” It is as true as the prin. 
ciple of gravitation. Yet how shall we 
account for the pain that the lower ani- 
mals endure? They commit no 
though they do eat each other. 

What is the answer? In the first place 
a man* must admit that the mystery of 
suffering is beyond the power of any 
mind to fathom. One can only point out 
some possible explanations. 





J. W. 


HOLLAND 


wrong, 


Pain is the attendant of pleasure. A 
nerve that can respond pleasurably 
sensation can also be stung into pain by 
over-stimulation. that cry with 
laughter can also weep in sorrow. 
the 


Eyes 
This is the’ way world 
have been made. 
17 7 

Sorrow is a sort of moral and spiritual 
alarm clock to keep us from harm. A Bi- 
ble full of spiritual precepts will not 
teach the average boy as much about the 
sin of overeating as a good dose of stom- 
ach ache. Our daughter learned more 
from a hot teapot about heat than she 
could from a volume of lectures about 
hot tea. 


seems to 


Suffering may be the only and the best 
way through which our characters may be 
trained. Oaks that grow in defiles away 
from the storms cannot develop the tough 
fiber of the old white oak that struggles 
for a century against the witds_ that 
sweep the hillside. Lives are like trees. 
Even the Master was “made perfect 
through the things which He suffered.” 

| | 


Pain is often a purifier of character. 
Not always, but it may be. At the grave- 
side of his only son a man said to me, “I 
must forever try to become a better 
man.” 

God's divine appointments may shine 
through our disappointments. Suffering 
ought to enlarge our sympathies. I knew 
of a man who quit beating his horses af- 
ter he himself had suffered a broken leg. 
The death of Leland Stanford, Jr., led 
his father to found a_ university for 
other young men. Young Farwell died 
in Chicago, and his father gave up his 
life to working for other young men. So 
sorrow is intended to make us tender to- 
ward other people. 

The knowing hearts are those that have 
borne up under sorrow. They under- 
stand. Patience is a lesson that we all 
must finally learn. Pain has been the 
chief teacher of forbearance. 

A friend of mine lost his wife through 
the dread disease, cancer. Someone said 
to him, “It does not seem right that this 
should have come to you.” He replied, 
“Why shouldn't it come to me as well as 
to anyone? I am not the pet of Provi- 
dence. I want to learn whatever sorrow 


has to teach.” 
197 


To all who have written to me regard- 
ing the troubles and ills of life, I want 
to say this :— 

I believe that some hidden grain lies 
ever buried under the rough husk of pais 
and that patience and purity may be leant 





ed best from the hard experiences of 6 J 
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hen to Sow Winter Legumes 


. Specific Instructions Are Given by the Alabama Experiment Station at Auburn 
By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


ROF. M. J. Funchess, director, John 

T. Williamson, field agent, R. Y. 
Bailey, assistant agronomist, and others 
of the Experiment Station staff at Au- 
burn declare that one 
of the best things 
Alabama farmers can 
do in the fall of the 
year is to sow win- 
ter legume seed, be- 
cause the winter leg- 
ume presents an un- 
usual opportunity to 
make poor land rich. 

And the cost is 
very low. At present 
prices, seed, fertilizer, and inoculation for 
an acre cost less than $5. An acre of a 
good winter legume will add as much 
nitrogen as is contained in 400 pounds of 
nitrate of soda and as much organic mat- 
ter as is contained in five tons of stable 
manure. 


Figure the profits for yourself! 





P. 0. DAVIS 


Vetch and Austrian Peas 


ROF. Funchess, of the experiment 

station, and J. C. Lowery, extension 
agronomist at Auburn, are authors of a 
circular published by the Extension Ser- 
vice, the title of which is Growing Hairy 
Vetch and Austrian Winter Peas for 
Soil Improvement. 


A statement about hairy vetch reads: 
“Hairy vetch ranks at the top of the list 
as a winter legume for Alabama. It 
will grow in every county of the state 
and on practically every soil type. This 
crop is not difficult to succeed with. No 
other plant withstands the winters in 
Alabama better than hairy vetch—par- 
ticularly if sowed right and sowed early.” 


Following this they made a statement 
about Austrian peas which reads as fol- 
lows: “The Austrian winter pea is a 
hew winter legume for Alabama. In South 
Alabama it is rapidly becoming much 
more popular than hairy vetch. It makes 
More growth in the fall and winter and 
can be turned under earlier than hairy 
Vetch. Its ability to stand the winters 
in North Alabama has not been observed 
long enough to draw definite conclusions, 
but it is very promising for this ter- 
ritory.” 


When to Sow 


N WHEN to sow these crops the 
following statement is made: “Vetch 
or Austrian winter peas should be sowed 
the last half of September or the first 
half of October. Years of weather rec- 
ords show that, on the average, there is 
Some rainfall around the last of Septem- 
tr. Furthermore, earlier sowings enable 
the crops to form a root system and be- 
Come established before winter. Many 
armers fail with these crops because of 
late sowings.” 


_Prof. Funchess and Mr. Lowery ad- 
vise drilling not less than 20 pounds of 
hairy vetch seed and 30 pounds of Austri- 
an peas per acre. These quantities are 
Sufficient to produce good stands if the 


Seed are sowed properly and at the right 


tm 






Fertilizers to Use 


INTER legumes are fond of phos- 

phate. This has been revealed 
time and again by tests and also by farm- 
ers. On the use of phosphate Prof. 
Funchess and Mr. Lowery say: “For 
the best results hairy vetch or Austrian 
winter peas should have a liberal appli- 
cation of phosphate at sowing time. If 
the previous crops have been heavily fer- 
tilized with phosphate, the sowing appli- 
cation may be omitted in the southern 
part of the state. But in North Ala- 
bama where there is more danger from 
cold, the phosphate should not be left 
off at sowing time. Apply superphosphate 
at the rate of 400 pounds per acre or the 
equivalent in basic slag. Basic slag is a 
very desirable source of phosphate to use. 
Basic slag has the advantage that it can 
be mixed with the seed and inoculating 
dirt and put through a fertilizer distrib- 
utor without injury to the inoculation, 
Superphosphate should not be used in this 
manner because of the injury to inocu- 
lation.” 


How to Sow Seed 


PECIFIC instructions are given on 

how to sow winter legume seed. These 
instructions read: “Experimental work 
and field experience show that drilling is 
the safest and surest method. Further- 
more, drilling is a rapid method and also 
the most practical means of sowing be- 
fore the crops are gathered. By drilling, 








the depth of sowing and covering can be 
controlled and better protection afforded 
against alternate freezing and thawing. 
{t makes possible the use of air-dry soil 
in inoculating the seed. Inoculation never 
fails if well inoculated soil is secured 
and put down in a stream along with 
the seed. Some precautions which should 
never be overlooked are: (1) short nar- 
row plows should be used on the drill. 
(2) Some means should be provided to 
drag the loose dirt back into the furrow 
and fill it practically level. Failure to 
do so may result in soil being washed into 
the furrows on the young vetch or peas, 
smothering them out. Much vetch is lost 
each year by failure to observe this pre- 
caution. 


“These furrows can be filled by fixing 
a chain or drag behind the drill. If the 
above methods cannot be used to accom- 
plish this job, it will be necessary to make 
an extra trip between the rows with a 
sweep, harrow, or ‘gee whiz’.” 

They offer a caution regarding the 
depth of sowing the seed. They say that 
consideration must be given to the quan- 
tity of dirt that will be dragged in to fill 
the furrow. This is a point which farm- 
ers frequently fail to observe, causing 
them to cover their seed too deep. Fig- 


ure the depth of the seed so that not 
only the actual depth of the drill furrow 
will be considered but also the extra dirt 
be 


that will 
furrows. 


added in filling the drill 








LEGUMES MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


Drills to Use 


HE three-horse drill is very satisfac- 

tory for sowing either hairy vetch or 
Austrian peas. It is well adapted to 
sowing between cotton or corn rows. 
The middle drill should be closed because 
the row in the center of the middle is 
usually drowned or “sanded out.” Three- 
row drills equipped with disks are now 
on the market. The use of this eliminates 
the need of filling drill furrows. 


Various types of one-row drills are 
used but they are slower. For vetch the 
sorghum plate is used. This requires a 
slightly larger plate. 

Farmers have found that the knocker 
distributor is satisfactory for sowing 
either vetch or peas. A good knocker 
is necessary. A little testing and study- 
ing will determine how to operate it. 

Sowing the seed broadcast and disking 
them under is common on cowpea and 
soybean stubble. This method is not 
feasible where vetch follows a row crop 
until the crop is harvested. Different 
implements are used in covering seed 
sowed broadcast. The county agent 
should be consulted about the best one 
to use and how to operate it. 


Inoculation Essential 
NOCULATION is essential wherever 
either of these crops is seeded on soil 

the first time. Two methods of inoculat- 
ing are used. They are commercial cul- 
tures and inoculating soil. Prof. Fun- 
chess and Mr. Lowery say that the main 


(Concluded on page 15) 
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J. C. Lowery, extension agronomist of the Alabama Extension Service, is seen at right standing in plot which received super- 


phosphate and potash but no legumes, 


He is pointing to Prof. J. W. Tidmore, who is standin 


on plot which received the same 


quantities of superphosphate and potash as the other plot and summer and winter legumes in addition, The difference in yield at 


harvesting. will be as great as the difference-shown.in the picture. 
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E ARE now beginning the marketing of an- 

WV other cotton crop. From one end of Dixie 

to the other the gins are turning out moun- 
tains of the fleecy staple, and again the thoughtful 
farmer is considering how sbest to sell the product of 
his labor. 

This fall especially is a time when everybody should 
be interested in getting definite information about bet- 
ter marketing methods. The organization of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board puts the national government behind 
the whole program of coéperative marketing in greater 
measure than ever before, and sooner or later codper- 
ative marketing of cotton should become so general as 
to make it a matter of curiosity whenever any farmer 
sells his crop in any other way. 

Let us see therefore what has been accomplished so 
far and what are the prospects for further progress. 


For the cotton crop of 1920 the market opened at 
approximately 40 cents and closed at approximately’ 10 
cents per pound. This crop had been produced at very 
high cost—perhaps the highest cost of any crop ever 
grown in this country or any other. This drastic defla- 
tion in price, and the discontent and suffering accom- 
panying the deflation, formed the economic background 
for the sudden and unprecedentedly rapid organization 
of coéperative cotton marketing associations in 1920-23. 


In round numbers 100,000 cotton farmers joined cot- 
ton codperative marketing associations each year for 
three years, 1921, 1922, and 1923. These 300,000 cotton 
farmers signed what is generally known as the Sapiro 
iron-bound contract—frequently referred to in the or- 
ganization period as being “horse-high, bull-strong, and 
pig-tight”—agreeing to deliver all of the cotton they 
grew to their codperative associations to sell for them 
for periods of five to seven years. These state cotton 
codperative marketing associations in the order of their 
formation are as follows :— 


Staple Cotton Growers’ Association. 

Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Association. 

Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Association, 

Arizona Pimacotton Growers. 

North Carolina Cotton Growers’ Coéperative Association, 
Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton Association. 

Arkansas Cotton Growers’ Coéperative Association. 
Georgia, Cotton Growers’ Coéperative Association. 
South Carolina Cotton Growers’ Coédperative Association, 
10. Louisiana Farm Bureau Cotton Association. 

11. Mississippi Farm Bureau Cotton Association. 

12. Tennessee Cotton Growers’ Association, 

13. Missouri Cotton Growers’ Coéperative Association. 

14. California Cotton Growers’ Codperative Association, 
15. Southwestern Irrigated Cotton Growers’ Association. 
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With the exception of the Staple Association, all of 
these associations are federated in one organization 
known as “The American Cotton Growers’ Exchange,” 
which enables them to act as a unit about many matters. 

II 

The number of associations marketing cotton, the 
number of bales received, and the percentage of the 
total crop sold codperatively, are indicated by the fol- 
lowing figures :— 


Marketing Number Bales Per cent of 
season associations received total crop 
SEE 65565.0.065600000000600096 5 3 3 
DEE ené0senccedecesocneceece 10 764,928 7.4 
SEE 46'6500406644980086500000 14 928,562 8.9 
SEE da56uewseededeenceesses 15 1,096,507 8.0 
SEE $440 5 00-00s0esevedscednes 15 1,472,586 9.1 
EE win'sa Sewsnivginseveaces 15 1,208,663 6.7 
| a Pe eee 16 825,686 6.4 
PT Stasdvanedtepasesenes os 16 71,163,684 8.0 


tSubject to revision, 


The volume of cotton handled by the cotton codper- 
atives, as the above figures show, registered a very 
substantial and reasonable increase for each year 
through the year 1925-26, when the maximum of 1,472,- 
586 bales was reached. The number of bales handled 
the next year (1926-27) recorded a decided decline to 
1,208,663 bales. There was a further decline in the 
deliveries in the following year of 1927-28 to 825,686 
bales. On the other hand, there has been a decided 
climbing back in 1928-29 toward the high volume of 
1925-26—that is to say, 1,163,684 bales are reported for 
the season 1928-29 as against 1,472,586 bales in 1925-26. 

Ill 

An analysis of the foregoing record presents some 
facts well worth further study. The crops of 1922, 
1923, and 1924 were around the needs for consumption 
of American cotton, rather under than over market re- 
quirements. Hence prices fcr these crops were good, 
averaging 24.82 cents per pound for the three crops. 
The supply was such for the three years that the codp- 
eratives, following the plan of reasonably orderly mar- 
keting, were able to get better average prices for their 


The Story of Co-operative 


Cotton Marketing 


members than were received by non-members who sold 
the bulk of their production in the four to five harvest- 
ing months. The natural result was increased deliv- 
eries for the coGperative associations. 

Then came the first year of overproduction in 1925 
with a 16,000,000-bale crop, or around 2,000,000 bales 
more than was needed for immediate consumption of 
American cotton. Prices were better in the early fall 
than later in the year. The co6dperatives sold rather 
more slowly in the fall of 1925 than had been their 
custom. They did this deliberately in an effort to 
maintain or stabilize the price of cotton by orderly 
marketing and keeping the surplus off the market. And 
the price of cotton was appreciably held up during the 
harvesting months by this procedure of the codper- 
atives. By carrying more than their members’ propor- 
tion of the surplus, they were standing under the price 
of cotton—but this time most of the benefit went to the 
non-members. This experience resulted in much feel- 
ing, even bitterness in some cases, against the “outsider” 
who was profiting at the expense-of the “co-op” grower. 
“Cotton prices ought not to be ruined by the wholesale 
dumping of the crop faster than the market wants it,” 
said many growers, “but we need some way to make the 
outsider help pay for the help we give him.” And some 
growers, instead of staying with the organization and 
helping bring pressure on outsiders, dropped out them- 
selves. The result was that deliveries for 1926-27 were 
1,208,663 bales, and for 1927-28 only 825,686 bales, 
against 1,472,586 bales for 1925-26. 


Some of the cotton codperatives quickly profited by the 
disastrous experience of 1925-26 and handled such cotton 
as was delivered by their members of the big 1926 
crop in such.a way as to regain confidence. The asso- 
ciations have “cut to the bone” in the matter of oper- 
ating expenses, and all make sales on the basis of a 
most careful and technical study of the volume of 
cotton available, the probable consumption, and the 
price cotton should bring based on supply and esti- 
mated consumption under the business conditions exist- 
ing, or likely to exist. In other words, all the economic 
factors entering into the making of the price of cotton 
are given the most careful consideration possible in the 
sales policy of the cotton codperatives. 

This much is history. With it should be recorded the 
radical changes in marketing agreements and contracts, 
and the attitude and practice regarding them. These 
contracts have been shortened and greatly liberalized, 
the compulsory features having been much softened or 
eliminated. Most contracts now in force carry yearly 
withdrawal privileges for any member who gives notice 
at specified times, thus eliminating expensive litigation. 
Optional and other pooling provisions, giving the mem- 
ber the right to say when he wishes his cotton sold, are 
also embodied in the contracts. 

The cotton codperative marketing associations have 
thus lived through a short period of experiences, some 
difficult, some almost disastrous, but altogether helpful. 
They have profited measurably by these experiences and 
are in better position today to serve the cotton farmers 
than they have ever been. With the enactment of the 
Federal “Agricultural Marketing Act” and the coming 
of the Federal Farm Board with its large and helpful 
powers, the era of greatest growth and usefulness of 
the cotton codperatives should be just ahead. 








A Hint to the Wise— 











PRETTY DOES 

Such ears as these when selected in the field 

from promising stalks may be doubly valuable— 

producing high yields of fine ears—but when 

selected in the crib may mean nothing at all. 
Which are you after, fine ears or high yields? 




















LET PICTURES HELP MAKE THE SALE 
A LL too often taking pictures is looked upon ag 


the mere making of visual records for present 

and future entertainment. The business side 
of good pictures, the financial gain to be had from 
them, is largely overlooked. 


One good picture often tells more than a thousand 
written words. Indeed, many a picture tells a story 
which could never be distinctly written. 


The extended pedigree of a registered animal gives 
an absolute record of blood lines but nothing of indi- 
vidual appearance. If the breeding of the animal suits 
the prospective customer he immediately begins to won- 
der just how that animal looks. At this stage of 
buyer-interest one simple inexpensive picture may 
mean a quick sale. 

We are living in an age when, though separated by 
thousands of miles, buyer and seller are brought into 
intimate contact by ordinary mail, air mail, telegraph, 
wireless, and radio. Under such conditions, is it not 
logical for the good picture to have an important part 
in closing the trade once buyer and seller are in com- 
munication ? 

Some will say: “Of course, all this is a. good idea 
for big business or the individual of means, but for me 
it is too expensive.” Such argument is readily an- 
swered. 

It is possible to secure a small camera, simple in 
construction, and capable of making first-class pictures, 
for a few dollars. Film for six exposures can be 
bought for 50 cents or less, while developing and print- 
ing takes a few cents more. For the average small 
picture the total cost will not exceed 15 to 20 cents. 


One of these 20-cent pictures may sell a bull for 
$300, a ram or boar for $50 or $75, hundreds of dol- 
lars’ worth of selected seeds or shrubs—even a farm 
valued at thousands of dollars. 

Get an inexpensive camera; learn to use it correctly; 
then make pictures of what you have to sell and watch 
results. 


THE WHY AND WHEREFORE OF FAIRS 
"Ts season of fairs is now here, in the South. 


Some go to the fairs for amusement—to meet 

their friends, see the races, and visit the “side- 
shows.” Others go to see and study, more or less, the 
exhibits of livestock, farm machinery, and farm crops. 
And still others go to make exhibits and these include 
in their purpose, more or less, all the interests of the 
other two classes. 


Perhaps all these purposes for which people attend 
the fairs are worth while, but it is at least safe to say 
that those who go for amusement only do not get the 
most value out of the fair, nor is this the chief purpose 
for holding fairs. Those who attend the fairs to study 
the exhibits and to increase their knowledge of the 
farming business get much more out of them than the 
amusement seekers, for there is no better place to 
learn than a good fair if one really seeks information 
about production, selection, and quality of farm prod- 
ucts. But the exhibitor is the one who gets most out 
of the fairs, if he enters and shows his products in the 
spirit of the student and sportsman. 


Believing that the exhibitor whose purpose is to learn 
to produce and prepare better quality products and t0 
win the honors which come to the producer of superior 
products gets the most out of the fairs, we urge Our 
readers to exhibit their best products. But even if one 
makes no exhibits, we still believe if he goes to the 
fair to study the exhibits of others he will be well te 
paid for time and money expended. 


DAIRY COW EARNS A FOURTH OF FARM 
INCOME 


"Te total value of all farm crops and livestock 
sold from farms in the United States last year 
was just a little under $12,000,000,000. Of this 
amount $3,000,000,000, or about 26 per cent, came from 
the dairy cow. It is hard to realize that Bossy © 
tributes $1 out of each $4 received from crops 4 
livestock products, but that is what she is doing, 2 
cording to the Department of Agriculture. 

It is pointed out by these authorities, however, that 
there is no justification for any great increase i th 
dairy business, because production in this country 1 
equal to 99 per cent of the demand. This smal] maf- 
gin shows that we are producing just about end . 
to supply the demand and to keep prices at the P a 
comparatively high level. e 
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Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 


A 


ROUND at a meeting of our local farmers’ or- 
A ganization the other night I was impressed by 
the help music gives a meeting. It was just 
the singing of old-fashioned songs with which the 
meeting concluded, but all present went away with 
hearts warmer and happier as a 
result of this fellowship. In this 
organization—it is a local Grange 
—the men and women meet togeth- 
er and the results justify the policy. 
Indeed, I believe the fact that 
the Grange has been able to con- 
tinue as a great national farmers’ 
organization over a period of more 
than sixty years is largely due to 
the attention it gives to the women 
and the young people. 
Il 

One of the amazing things to me is the way in which 
a great proportion of our Northern editors and poli- 
ticians speak of prohibition as if it were only a matter 
of hard-heartedly preventing somebody from taking 
an occasional dram or social drink. On the contrary, 
anybody who has practical experience with labor on 
a farm or in an office realizes that the whiskey evil 
is not something that can be confined to a few glasses 
of some drink, a spell of hilarity, and a headache 
“the morning after.” It is something which destroys 
eficiency and wrecks lives. A year or two ago we 
knew a man who fell a victim of liquor and went to 
the dogs. We interested ourselves in him, helped him 
to another chance, tried to help him get back on his 
feet again, and for nearly two years it looked as if 
he would make good on his promise: “If ever another 
drops gets in me, some doctor will put it in me when 
I'm unconscious.” 

And no doubt this man meant what he said. Yet 
after he had worked himself back in a good position, 
the old appetite once again proved too much for him, 
and he must once again fight the old battle for self- 
mastery while he and his family suffer indefinitely— 
physically, mentally, and morally. 

Ill 

One big reason why this curse continues to hang 
over us, a menace that may at any time ensnare the 
best-loved young men in any family, is that most of 
us are accustomed to rail about the non-enforcement 
of prohibition laws without doing the part we our- 
selves might do to promote their enforcement. 

On Longview Farm we have just had a little ex- 
perience which illustrates what can be done, if citizens 
help the officials. On May 28 we caught a couple of 
cars in the act of transporting and transferring whiskey 
on our road. On May 29 we sent a letter to the 
sheriff's office. A few hours later his office was thank- 
ing us for the information—adding, “We are glad you 
signed your name; we get so many anonymous letters 
with which we can do nothing, but when a man gives 
us his name and lets us codperate with him, we can ac- 
complish something.” 

To make a long story short, in less than thirty days 
from the time we sent the notice to the sheriff, two 
bootleggers again began doing duty (they had served 
terms before) on the county roads. 

IV 

Being a tobacco grower, I have been greatly inter- 
ested in the work of the United States Department of 
Agriculture in inaugurating the official grading of to- 
bacco in one or more important centers in each tobacco 
Producing state. I believe this is one of the most im- 
Portant steps ever taken for changing tobacco mar- 
keting from a gamble to a science. Personally I shall 
have all tobacco produced on my land sent to a market 
with this official grading service even if it is a little 
farther. ° 
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Of course, all our Longview cotton this year will 
be sold through the codperative marketing associations 
4 it has been every year since this codperative ser- 
vice became available. I know very well of course 
that these associations will make some mistakes as they 
80 along, and some years it may be that they will 
not yield as good returns as I could have gotten by 
selling independently. This year, for example, I know 
mat a number of them adopted a method of selling 
ay according to experience of the past twenty years 
Should have been a decided forward step with conse- 
= seats to grower-members. Unfortunately, how- 
ay the market refused to act in a normal way and 

P Plan Proved a disadvantage rather than a help. 
“4 this experience has been worth something to all 

Cooperatives: they have learned from it and will 
nefit from it in future years. 


VI 


. This, in fact, is the most encouraging thing I know 





Variety of Harvest-time Reflections 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


about our coéperative marketing associations generally 
over the South—they learn something from every year’s 
experiences. Over in Arkansas last month at the an- 
nual ‘“Farmers’ Week” exercises I was much interested 
in a chart giving the record by years, showing how 
greatly expenses had been cut as compared with the 
first year or two of operation, and efficiency increased. 
All of us ought to be willing to make some sacrifices 
if necessary during the initial period in order to have 
the machinery of codperative marketing established and 
to gain the profits from experiences’ already passed 
through. 

And with the Federal Farm Board offering help only 
to farmers who are organized, the necessity for rally- 
ing to our codperatives becomes all the more imperative. 

VII 

“What’s the matter—so many weeds left on top of 
the land?” we asked the other day of the plowmen in 
one field. And then the explanation developed: they had 
neglected to put chains on the plows. With this change 
made for the rest of the field, what, a big difference 
resulted! Wherever there is much growth to turn 
under, nobody on a farm should need to be reminded 
to adopt this little device for increased efficiency. 

Vill 

Again this season, too, we have seen the benefits of 
using a land roller or packer following the seeding of 
clover and small grain. There is an all too common 
tendency to have land too loose when seed are sowed 
in the fall, with the result that the surface either be- 
comes too dry for the seed to germinate at all or 
else the tender rootlets dry out or die out before they 
penetrate the moister, firmer soil just beneath the 
sur face. 

IX 

For some weeks we have been much interested in 
getting some of the Longview dairy cattle ready for the 
fairs. Whether a farmer wins a prize or not, it is 
well worth while to pick out animals that seem likely 
to win, pit them against somebody else’s best, and then 
learn some lessons that will lead to still better results 
next year. And every farmer who is not raising pure- 
bred livestock should make it a point to study the 
prize-winning animals at this year’s fairs. 

x 

As the main crop growing scason ends for 1929, we 
can all think of some lessons no doubt that will help 
ys toward carrying out life’s supreme purpose as ex- 
pressed by the poet :— 


“Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to live that each tomorrow 

Find us farther than today.” 


What are the main lessons from this year’s farm ex- 
periences from which we can profit in 1930? What 
improvements should we make next year? On Long- 
view Farm we plan to make a more determined effort 
to have a minimum of weeds and grass go to seed to 
make troubfe the following year. We intend to have 
a better understanding with tenants that it is as much 
a duty to keep out weeds and grass in August as it is 
in June or July; that a man’s crop includes the hedge- 
rows and roadsides and that they must be kept clean 
as well as the fields themselves. We must also see to 
it that everything needed for dusting the boll weevil 
is ready when the cotton is planted—or very soon 
thereafter—instead of waiting till the weevils appear. 
Terraces must be fully thrown up and put in good 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “THE HOUSE” 


T WAS an old country home, of course, built 
sturdy and true throughout, of which these 
verses were written by an English poet:— 


There is a house that in its garden lies 
With long low front under a sunny hill 

And only Love could such a house devise 
And only Love its loveliness fulfill. 


q 

q 

q 

q 

q 

4 

] Its short Broad windows spread to catch the light, 

Its heavy door shuts close against the cold; 4 

t They must have worked with.joy to build so right, 
q 
q 
q 
q 
q 


4 

" 

4 

" 

f 

The men who built that little house of old " 
) f 
4 

" 

" 

! 

f 

: 


The drifting rain darkens its walls to gray, 
The southwest gales beat full against the glass; 
The mist hides trees and paths and earth away, 
Secure and beautiful it sees them pass. 


It is a house to gather in men’s hearts, 

For women to make homes in, for it stands, 
Thick-walled, wide-chimneyed, strong in all its parts, 
And holy from the touch of workmen’s hands. 


—Gladys Mary Hazel. 
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condition this fall and winter and so allowed to settle 
and harden before crop-planting time, instead of wait- 
ing on so much of this work till spring. Manure must 
be hauled on the land more promptly and more leaves, 
pine straw, etc., used in the stables and barnlots. Im- 
plements and machinery will be more promptly oiled, 
painted, and housed. Stricter bookkeeping will be in- 
stalled to enable us to determine which fields, crops, 
and farm projects are paying best or least. More 
pastures will be developed. Our poultry will be made a 
more definite part of the farm program. 
XI 

While the work of the harvest season goes forward 
on tens of thousands of Southern farms this month 
and while veritable armies of farm children flock to 
newly opened schools, there are perhaps no four things 
better worth doing than these :— 


1. To make definite plans for having our 1930 farming at 
least a little better than that of 1929; 


2. To take time to enjoy the glory with which the Al- 
mtemy clothes the field and forest and sky at this season 
of year; 


_3. To make plans for planting flowers, seed, bulbs, shrubs, 
vines, and trees for adding more beauty to our own homes 
next year; and— 


4. To see to it that by interest and example we help the 
younger folks on the farms not only ¢o develop individually 
but to develop a finer and richer neighborhood life and nobler 
rural civilization than has heretofore existed. 


Aand of Rural (omradeship 


“One Public Meeting Each Week at the 
High School” 


OW that the high schools have again opened up 

all over the land, let’s resolve to use them as 

never before, not only as educational centers but 
as social centers also. There should be an organization 
of farm men and women meeting twice a month at 
each consolidated school. And every week from now 
till school closes there should some one event to which 
all the people of the neighborhood would be invited— 
community singing, a band concert, or some other 
musical entertainment, a play, a lecture, a debate, a 
moving picture, a prayer meeting, or a social evening 
of old-fashioned games. 

The high school should be the capital of a little com- 
munity republic; its auditorium belongs to the people, 
it has been built at their expense, and they should not 
be content to have it idle and unused seven consecutive 
nights at any time during fall or winter. The teachers 
will no doubt be glad to help a committee work out 
plans for at least one public program each week. 


Lhe Ministry of Beauty 


America’s National Flower 


HE American Nature Association is conducting 
a nation-wide poll to select a national flower for 








America. The latest report we have before us 
shows results of the balloting as follows :— 
Men MOD cs Seb SRdewweseen Ur enenk $ucndscceten 338,354 
SNE secucouvdseniessbeeduayesessivetes 142,930 
ED ab.0%b 8 iodo in seeeu oaeetesssheuase eases 77,993 
COE 2. 4upavigeteevcdheseeusbesenns veuses 63,405 
DL: th éhdahwadheedeunsdtaddedsateennsseakens 28,965 
American Beauty Tose ...scccccsccsccssves 12,230 
DE SEG aGee vewegebeuhd 65nue seas enbnenceesded 10,565 
NE aan. c56sepevaperesdcokuctehsseesen 9,674 
SE CUO -ccnddccdocetdsehectencessene 8,760 
NINE wa Savntedcsereiecestbanseiven vanes 18,238 
eer rer errr ry Tre rer or rrr | rrr 711,114 


The polls close December 1, and the American Na- 
ture Association requests all those who have not bal- 
loted to express their choice at once. Address, The 
American Nature Association, Washington, D. C. 


Something to Read 


’ ee %° 
Tennyson’s “Ulysses 
6s Y GEORGE,” Dr. William Lyon Phelps quotes 
President Roosevelt as saying on one occasion, 
“‘Ulysses’ is the greatest poem ever written!” 
You may not share the great Rough Rider’s enthu- 
siasm absolutely, but it is worth while to read this 
little masterpiece of Tennyson’s at least once a year. 
For aging men who yet keep in their hearts the indom- 
itable courage of youth, as Roosevelt did, there is in- 
deed no finer bit of English verse. 


AThought for the eck 


ISCOMFORT, when it is honestly uncomfortable 

and makes no nauseous pretensions to the con- 

trary, is a vastly humorous business; and people 
well steeped and stupefied in the open air are in a g 
vein for laughter.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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hey—Is It Just Slop or Good Feed? 


This and the “Inside and Out”’ of Things Make Up Our Page This Week 


FEEDING WHEY TO PIGS 
Q READER says he can get “whey,” the remains 


of the milk from cheese making, for 1 cent a 

gallon and wants to know its feeding value for 
pigs, with corn at $1 a bushel, wheat shorts at $2 per 
100 and tankage at $4.25 per 100 pounds. 

Whey contains only a small 
amount of protein, less than one 
pound in 100 pounds of whey, 
but this protein is valuable, for 
it seems to remove any need for 
additional animal protein, if a 
liberal allowance of whey is 
given the pigs. 

Assuming that 12 gallons of 
whey will weigh 100 pounds, 
then our reader gets 100 pounds 
of whey for 12 cents. This is 
equivalent to 100 pounds of skimmilk at 24 cents and 
one bushel of corn at 48 cents, in value for feeding pigs. 


Just as there is a small 
amount of protein left in 
milk in cheese making, 
there is also a_ small 
amount of fat left. But 
whey is sometimes skim- 
med and this small 
amount of fat still fur- 
ther reduced. Unskimmed 
whey contains only about 
0.3 pounds of fat in 100 





TAIT BUTLER 


pounds, but skimmed 
whey contains still less 
and, therefore, is worth 


slightly less for feeding. 

The souring of the 
whey, if kept clean, does 
not injure its feeding 
value, but the storage 
vat should be kept clean, 
for whey that has become putrid may be dangerous. 

In feeding pigs corn and whey, some protein supplement 
should be added, but, as stated, it seems that this need 
not be animal protein such as tankage, fish meal, or milk 
by-products, such as buttermilk or skimmilk. This addi- 
tional protein may come from oil meals, soybeans, or 
wheat shorts. One dollar a bushel for corn is about 
$1.80 a hundred pounds and this is not far from equiv- 
alent to $2 a hundred for wheat shorts. At least, it is 
certain that with corn at $1 a bushel it will pay to feed 
some wheat shorts at $2 a hundred rather than feed 
corn and whey only. If, however, any of the oil meals 
or soybeans can be had cheaper, feeding value consider- 
ed, any one of these may take the place of wheat shorts. 

We suggest that it will probably be economical to 
give pigs about all the whey they will take at the low 
price of 1 cent a gallon or 12 cents a hundred pounds. 
For the grain mixture, five parts of corn may be used 
to two parts of wheat shorts or one part each of lin- 
seed meal or cottonseed oil meal. 

For pigs weighing less than 125 pounds, we think 
it will probably be advisable to use some tankage or 
fish meal. Therefore, the following mixture might be 
suggested for feeding such pigs, with whey :— 


12 parts corn 

2 parts wheat shorts 

1 part cottonseed meal 

1 part tankage or fish meal 


FEEDING VALUE OF SWEET POTATOES 


READER wants to know the feeding value of 
sweet potatoes for dairy cows. 

Sweet potatoes serve about the same purpose in 
feeding as turnips, mangels, beets, and the like. Roots 
are used extensively in many countries and take the 
place of silage as used in this country. In Denmark, 
for instance, 13 per cent of the cultivated land in 1924 
was said to be growing root crops, and they were used 
largely for feeding dairy cows. 

Below are given the water and the digestible nutri- 
ents in 100 pounds of sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, 
mangels, and turnips :— 

DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN 100 POUNDS 


Feeds Vater Protein Carbohydrates Fat 
Sweet potatoes .......... 8 9 24.2 a 
Irish potatoes ........... 78.8 1.1 15.8 J 
tt ua's S46 060s én 90.6 8 6.4 ol 
EES b6 kkk GheS 0s nee 90.5 1.0 6.0 2 
Sorghum silage ......... 77.2 6 11.6 eo 


When attention is called to the fact that mangels and 
turnips are 90 per cent water, the cattle feeder of 
Europe is inclined to think that “there must be a differ- 
ence between turnip juice and water.” 


As another measure of the feeding value of sweet 


Edited by TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


potatoes, trials seem to indicate that about 3% bushels 
of sweet potatoes equal one bushel of corn in feeding 


value. Where all the other feeds are dry or hard, the 
feeding value of sweet potatoes is probably some 
higher than above indicated. 
poor 
Outside and Inside of Dairy and Beef Cow 
Compared 


lationship of external and internal anatomy have 
recently been announced by W. W. Swett, dairy 
husbandman; R. R. Graves, specialist in dairy cattle 
breeding; and F. W. Miller, veterinarian, of the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 
As a part of a general project to determine the 


: Dat new and interesting facts regarding the re- 





—Courtesy Lemmons’ Studio. 


MASTER FARMER E. DALTON LOOKING OVER HIS ANGUS HERD AND WONDERING 
IF 


HE’LL HAVE FEED ENOUGH 


relationship of the conformation and anatomy of a 
dairy cow to her milk and butterfat producing capacity, 
these three scientists recently made a comparative study 
of the outside and inside measurements of two famous 
cows—Sophie 19th of Hood Farm, one-time world’s 


record holder for the Jersey breed, and Blackbird of 
Dallas, a purebred Aberdeen Angus cow of show-ring 
note and a typical representative of the beef type. 

The living animals differed greatly in size, weight, 
and conformation, but when stripped of their outer 
coverings the skeletons of the two cows “were very 
Whereas the 


similar,’ according to the investigators. 





fundamental difference, either skeletally or organically 
between these two specimens of cows of diverse fune. 
tions. It is obvious that the udder of Blackbird was 
extremely limited in capacity for milk production. 


From these comparisons, the investigators conclude 
that the evolution of the dairy and beef types, which 
has been accomplished through breeding and selection, 
has not materially altered the skeletal structure of the 
domestic cow, but that the difference in beef and dairy 
type is due rather to extreme fleshing on the one hand 
and to udder development and absence of fleshing on 
the other. 


Another feature which dairy cattle judges have been 
inclined to consider important is the openness of con- 
formation or width of spaces between ribs and between 
vertebrae. They have held that openness favors easier 
passage of the nerves from the spinal cord out through 
the spine. The investigators, however, call attention to 
the fact that more of the nerves pass through holes in 
the vertebrae than through notches between them. In 
the case of the nerves that pass through the vertebrae, 
they say, space between the vertebrae is not particularly 
significant of the freedom of their passage. And the 
nerves which pass between the vertebrae are in the 
region of the loins where the distances between the 
vertebrae are not readily determined by examining the 
living animal. The fact that the “nerve holes” in the 
vertebrae, through which pass the nerves that lead to 
the mammary gland, were only 66 per cent as large in 
the beef as in the dairy skeleton may or may not be 
significant. 

A thin, pliable hide is regarded by judges as an index 
to dairy temperament. Sophie’s hide was only half as 
thick as Blackbird’s. This difference, however, may 
be attributed largely to Blackbird’s heavy fleshing and 
excessive fat disposition. 

Definite conclusions regarding the study of “the re- 
lationship between outside measurements and _ internal 
organs, and between internal organs and capacity for 
mik production,” cannot be formulated, say the investi- 
gators, until many more animals have been measured. 
This will take time and can be done only as suitable 
specimens become available for study. At present 17 
colleges are codperating with the Bureau of. Dairy 
Industry in the project. Outside measurements are 
being made of many cows in college herds and else- 
where, and inside measurements of these selected ani- 
mals will be made when they are no longer useful as pro- 
ducers and breeders and can be slaughtered for study. 


Editor’s Note.—It is difficult for the editor to see why 
anyone should suppose that the different uses to which 
a dairy cow and a beef cow put their feed could be the 
result of differences in their bony skeleton. I cannot feel 
any great surprise that the skeletons of these two cows 
were found so similar. 

In all animals the func- 
tions of the skeleton are 
about the same. The dif- 
ferences in these two cows 
were largely in the differ- 
ent uses to which they put 
their feed. One by selec- 
tion, breeding, and feed- 
ing, with the cultivation 
of the milk producing 
function had developed a 
large milk producing or- 
gan and used her feed for 
that purpose. The other 
by the same processes, s¢- 
lecting animals that had a 
tendency to lay on flesh— 
and we have that tenden- 








MASTER FARMER E. DALTON LOOKING OVER HIS HAY CROP AND WONDERING 
IF HE HAS CATTLE ENOUGH 


living Blackbird measured larger than Sophie in many 
dimensions, a comparison of the skeletons showed that 
of Sophie to be larger than that of the Angus in a 
large proportion of the measurements obtained. 


Sophie weighed but 927 pounds and Blackbird 1,565, 
but the outside differences failed to indicate the same 
relationship to the inside. The internal organs of the 
two cows did not differ sufficiently to indicate “significant 
differences in function,” the investigators concluded. 


Neither was the body conformation a fair indication 
of the skeletal structure of the two cows. In the living 
form, Sophie presented the angular lateral wedge shape 
that has been so strongly emphasized in selecting the 
good dairy cow, whereas Blackbird, because of differ- 
ence in fleshing, exhibited only a slight wedge shape 
laterally. But the two skeletons were almost identical 
in lateral wedge shape. 

Aside from the external form of the two cows, the 
most marked difference noted by the investigators was 
the quantity of secretory tissue in their udders. 

Sophie’s udder was practically filled with milk-mak- 
ing tissue, whereas the gland tissue in Blackbird’s ud- 
der was almost negligible. This appears to be the most 


cy in individuals of all 
classes of mammals—breed- 
ing, and feeding had de- 
veloped the function, of 
-had formed the “habit” of 
converting her feed into 
flesh and fat. Each needed about the same sort of skele 
ton, stomach, etc., to carry on her special line of work. 


woke 
Minerals for Dairy Cows 
I: ADDITION to ordinary salt, steamed bone meal 


—Courtesy Lemmons’ Studio. 


and ground limestone (calcium carbonate) will fur- 
nish about the only mineral deficient-under averagé 
conditions. These will cost less than $4 per 100 pounds. 
As a rule, we may depend on a well balanced co® 
centrate ration when it is made from three or more 
grains or grain by-products, and especially when tt 
contains a fair amount of wheat bran and cotton 
meal, there will be little need for additional phos 
phorus. Legume hays, when grown on lime soils 
soils to which lime has been added, will supply the 
lime needed by cows of average productive capacity: 
Cows grazed op non-lime soils (especially sandy to 
sandy loams) and fed on grass hays and cottons 
hulls, should have 2 to 4 per cent of finely ground lime 
rock added to their grain ration. Cows will assif™i- 
late more minerals when on pasture in summer S 
winter grazing than when on dry feeds only. 


L. A. HIGGINS 
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Uncle Fred’s Column 
By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


How Henry Vickers Manages to 
Get 48 Cents for His Tobacco 


COULD not travel over South Geor- 

gia as I have been doing without be- 
coming interested in the tobacco crop, 
and in the factors that enable a farmer 
to secure a_ good 
price for his tobacco. 
On September 5 I 
was at Douglas, 
Georgia, and was 
talking to Henry 
Vickers, who has 
won the reputation of 
being one of the most 
successful tobacco 
growers in Coffee 
County. Mr. Vick- 
ers sold quite a lot of his tobacco for the 
good price of 48 cents per pound during 
the August sales. I asked him how he 
managed to secure this price. He sum- 
med up his method as follows :— 

1. “I am careful about my seed and my va- 
riety. I grow the Bonanza and I save my, 
own seed, 

2. “I fix my sc:dbed so as to secure early 
and strong, vigorous plants. 

3.“Then I am careful in transplanting to 
get a good, regular stand. 

4. “I fertilize the land liberally with a well 
balanced tobacco fertilizer. 

5. “I cultivate it well and watch for the 
worms and keep the suckers all pulled off. 

6. “I gather it as it matures and cure it 
properly. 

7. “Then finally I grade it carefully. If a 
buyer wants a leaf 16 inches or even 18 inches 
long, I will have it and it will be bright in 
color and uniform all through the pile. This 
is all some trouble and calls for some extra 
work, but I find that it pays me well,” 


How J. A. Griggs of Unadilla, Ga., 


Financed a Four-horse Farm 





G. F. HUNNICUTT 


UR farmers can no longer run their 

business without some ready cash, 
which is needed every week, every month 
in the year. This thing of borrowing so 
much money in the spring to be paid back 
in the fall and of buying from the time 
merchant on a credit is a thing of the 
past. So the great question is: How shall 
I finance my farm? 

I am always deeply interested in every 
instance that throws any light upon this 
important question. While at Pinehurst 
last week I was talking to J. A. Griggs, a 
farmer living near Unadilla, Georgia. His 
experience this year is certainly worth 
relating. This year he undertook to run 
a four-horse farm. He had only $40 in 
cash, but he had seven good milk cows, 
some hogs, and some feed. He had his 
own family food. There was a Negro 
man and his family on the place and then 
he had to hire some other help. 


By hard work, good management, and 
close living he managed to work this 
farm and he has made a good crop of cot- 
ton, corn, and beans. All that he went in 
debt for was $140 for fertilizer. His 
Cream checks and produce sold kept him 
going, 

A man does not know what he can do 
until he buckles down to it. In 1930 Mr. 

"iggs can run his farm entirely upon a 
cash basis, and without any trouble or 
Worry over financing. But many a one 
Reeds to do as he has done—milk cows, 
feed hogs and chickens until they can ac- 
cumulate enough to pay a year’s expenses 
in advance. 


$3,500 Worth of Tobacco and 
Cotton With Two Mules 


ASREAT many men tell me that there 
1s NO money in farming. Every day 
I find individual instances that prove this 
untrue. I like to find an instance where 
atenant farmer or share cropper has done 
Unusually well. Such instances prove that 
the foundation of farming is still solid. 


Bacon County, I was talking to W. J. 
Griner and he gave me the following 
facts: He has a share cropper on his 
place named D. L. Kimball. He runs a 
two-horse crop on halves. This year he 
made and sold $3,500 worth of tobacco 
and cotton and has his half of the corn 
and beans besides. 


Think of a man being able to make 
$1,750 to his share for his and his family’s 
labor without any investment whatsoever. 
This does not look as if there is no 
money in farming. Mr. Kimball invested 
in a new automobile at once. How- 
ever, he didn’t have to go in debt any. 
This is all right if he only uses it right. 


Each day I am more and more impress- 
ed with the advantages that the South 
Georgia farmers possess. They have three 
great staple cash crops: tobacco, cotton, 
and peanuts. They can grow to perfec- 
tion three great feed crops on the same 
land—corn, velvet beans, and _ peanuts. 
Then they should all balance up their sys- 
tem of farming with livestock and have 
the three great allies—the cows, the hogs, 
and the hens—and thus have a monthly 
pay roll coming in. 


When the South Georgia farmers fully 
utilize these natural resources they will 
certainly become a prosperous people. 
Then there will be no more need of the 
“long loan,” or the borrowing of so much 
money. The speculators in Wall Street 
can no longer do them any harm. They 
will indeed be an independent and pros- 
perous people. 


Now I will never live to see the day, 
and you will never live to see the day, 
when every farmer in South Georgia will 
avail himself of these advantages. But you 
can rely upon this as being true. Every 
farmer who plants a balanced crop of to- 
bacco, cotton, and peanuts; every farmer 
who grows plenty of corn, velvet beans, 
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and peanuts; every farmer who keeps fer for their neglect to call to their 


cows, hogs, and hens, will receive his re- 
ward, while the others will as surely suf- 


aid each and every one of these valuable 
farm products. 


Crops Severely Damaged by Drouth 
Yields Will Be Below 1928, Says September 1 Report 


HE crop situation has been consider- 

ably changed by the widespread drouth 
which affected nearly the entire country 
during August and caused crop prospects 
to decline nearly 5 per cent during the 
month, says the September 1 report of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Crop yields are now expected to 
be 9 per cent below yields in 1928 and 6 
per cent below the average for the past 
ten years, 

The dry weather aided harvesting oper- 
ations but growing crops suffered in all 
states, from Texas to North Dakota and 
from Virginia to Oregon. The decline 
was particularly severe in corn, buck- 
wheat, flax, and grain sorghums but ap- 
pears to have been shared by practically 
all fruits except pears and citrus fruits, 
by most hay and forage crops, by pota- 
toes, both sweet and Irish, cotton, to- 
bacco, beans, and various minor crops. 

Since September 1 some of the dry 
areas have had rains. but many crops 
were too far advanced to be benefited. If 
the fall weather is favorable for the re- 
mainder of the season, corn, potatoes, and 
other late harvested crops may still show 
some improvement, but crop ‘prospects as 
reported on September 1 indicated that 
yields below average may be expected of 
all important crops except hay, which 
mostly matured before the drouth, and 
sugar beets and rice, which are irrigated. 

Summaries of important crops are 
given in the report as follows :— 


Corn.—The condition of corn was 
reported on September 1 as 67.9 per cent 
of normal or about 11 points below the 
condition on August 1 and 9.7 points be- 
low the 10 year average for September 1. 
This is for the country as a whole. In 


The Fairs Fling Open Their Gates 


Here’s a List of Them With Their Dates 


UR fairs are high-powered educa- 

tional institutions, both for those who 
exhibit their products and for those who 
go to see them. It is a fine time—this 
month and next—for us all to attend 
these wonderful schools and see how 
much we can learn from them by show- 
ing our exhibits, seeing the exhibits of 


others, meeting old friends, and making 
new ones. Yes, let’s all go! 

Following is a list of the fairs to be held 
in Alabama, Georgia, and Florida this 
year, and their dates. The secretary 
will gladly send premium lists and further 
information on request. The secretary is 
ready to serve you—ask him. 


ALABAMA 
Alexander City... .ccscccccccccecse East Alabama Fair Association October 22-26 
DIIII son 0000048049 80eeersates Calhoun County Fair October 7-12 
ROOD ccc cvcicncccepacdeesescusecen Arab District Fair October 9-12 
PAE bi oocccncnccctcuscescedesens Limestone County Fair Association October 2-5 
NORMA. 65s cccvcccesvcecesvce Alabama State Fair Association Sept. 30-Oct. 5 
CORO NGTND oc cccvccecsesccessces Farmers’ Agricultural Fair Association October 1-5 
PERT so 08 ccsccccescesvccoveses North-West Alabama Fair Association Week of Sept. 23 
Da ok sn dc daecunccucegeseseseses Cleburne County Fair October 8-12 
IID. oss ca csdseweebeddecssave Madison County Fair Association September 24-28 
eee PEEP COE TET TT eT TT TT State Fair of Alabama October 21-27 
CO n 6c cissicvncderccseescoeses Opelika District Fair October 14-19 
arr yr St. Clair County Agricultural Fair October 15-19 
, | ne rron nmr re Tyr Troy District Fair Sept. 30-Oct 5 
TUGMOBSS «00 veccdccvecesvedecsaees Macon County Fair October 1-5 

GEORGIA 
OIE 05.6 os eetaseeek bveskensnede . South Georgia Fair Oct. 29-Nov. 2 
Pei is 0.8 060.05 06040080540 60%K008 Southeastern Fair October 5-12 
SE ceca accceddudaw ade ocecathas Exchange Club Fair Week of Nov. 4 
SOD, oda dauncecocasienst iow Decatur County Fair October 15-19 
CR a) 564d asentadeueresesees Carroll County Fair Association October 1-5 
I a0 ccin'sd0edenks a bevsndcued » Crisp County Fair Association October 21-26 
NIN 6 06'0000550000s0dedsipene Newton County Fair Association October 1-5 
SN EN ous caeteandceareceseusudl Randolph County Fair November 5-9° 
NN 51 5% sinc ous s odeenseusesenve Southwest Georgia Exposition October 7-12 
UES nce sceveavssncecessqostas Elbert County Fair October 21-26 
PEA WRIRU VIG. os ccccvasieneseseses Pulaski County Fair Association November 11-16 


 eiGRkecescbeesnedeeseevsades + Toombs County Fair Association 
Morgan County Fair Association 


November 4-9 
October 21-26 
October 1-4 
September 23-28 
October 7-12 
October 14-19 
October 22-26 
November 4-9 
Oct, 29-Nov. 2 


Week of Nov. 25 
November 22-30 


PRs cndcsvovedhveus-eswespougke 
Rinse senss seen beats eugeoss Cobb County Fair Association 
SE cen xnldecessapeteuneekdendcs Candler County Fair Association 
PROG MO OTIS isc svdccnceesecnceces Middle Georgia District Fair 
iia nes 4k 5006000sbecus Pierre Walton County Fair Association 
PN iicceedsctcseceascencacese® Southwest Georgia Fair 
SC error Peer err rey te Lowndes County Fair 
WAPCORIOR oop cces cesseccccisceses Warren-Glascock Fair 
FLORIDA 
Briatel ss. cccvccccepnevcccsvsccecsse Liberty County Fair 
Jacksonville...coceccsoasccsoccecse Florida State Fair and Exposition 
Tam Oes ~ 2 nnsccecscscvescesesecccs 


So. Florida Fair and Gasparilla Carnival Jan. 28-Feb. & 


some of the Southern States, including 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and Louisiana the 
condition was above the 10 year average. 
The forecast is for a production of 
2,455,997,000 bushels for the country as a 
whole, as compared with a crop of 
2,835,678,000 in 1928. 

Hay.—The total production of tame 
hay is forecast at 93,600,000 tons. This 
is a reduction of more than 5,000,000 tons 
from the large crop that seemed in sight 
July 1. The tonnage will be almost the 
same as last year’s yield and very close 
to the five year average. Yields of wild 
hay are forecast at 12,419,000 tons, com- 
pared with 14,368,000 tons as a five year 
average. 

Pastures.— The decline in pastures 
exceeded the decline in any previous 
month on record since July, 1911. The 
decline was severe in all parts of the 
country except the far Southwest. 


Sweet Potatoes.—The sweet potato 
crop is forecast at 75,118,000 bushels, or 
4 per cent less than the 1928 crop. The 
outlook is unfavorable in Virginia, New 
Jersey, and Tennessee and prospects have 
declined in Texas, Arkansas, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, but in the Carolinas, 
Georgia, and Louisiana yields are ex- 
pected to approximate the average. 

Tobacco.—The condition of tobacco 
on September 1 is reported at 74.1 com- 
pared with 76.4 per cent a month previ- 
ous. The outlook for production has de- 
clined from 1,519,383,000 to 1,462,321,000 
pounds. The condition of flue cured in 
the Old Belt was reported at 80 per cent 
and in the New Belt 73 per cent. The 
production of flue cured tobacco is esti- 
mated at 752,325,000 pounds compared 
with 741,011,000 in 1928. 

Peanuts.—Peanut production is esti- 
mated at 849,100,000 pounds, an increase 
over 1928 of 40,040,000 pounds. The pro- 
duction of large type nuts, which are 
grown mainly in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee, indicated an increase 
of 39,486,000 pounds over last year’s pro- 
duction, or a total of 377,456,000 pounds. 
Acreage in the Southeastern States is re- 
ported to be less than last year. A larger 
acreage will be harvested in the Western 
States but no material increase in pro- 
duction is foreseen. 

Fruits.—The production of apples is 
expected to be about 40,000,000 bushels 
below that of last year and about that 
much under the average for the past five 
years. The September forecast is 29,- 
473,000 barrels. The peach crop deterior- 
ated during August in nearly all states. 
Production this year is expected to total 
44,374,000 bushels which is nearly 8,000,- 
000 bushels under the five year average. 
The pear crop of 20,056,000 bushels will 
compare with a five year average of 
20,211,000 and is nearly 4,000,000 bushels 
under the 1928 crop. Grape prospects de- 
clined slightly during August and the to- 
tal crop is now estimated at 2,032,000 tons 
compared with a five year average of 
2,250,000 tons. The grape crop outside 
of California is now placed at 262,000 
tons compared with 305,000 tons last year. 

Other Crops.—The wheat crop is 
now given at 786,000,000 bushels which 
is 13 per cent below the 1928 crop and 
3 per cent below the five year average. 
The barley crop is now estimated at 
304,143,000 bushels, with a yield of about 
22.4 bushels per acre. Prospects for rice 
are for a crop somewhat under the five 
year average of 37,051,000 bushels. This 
year the crop is estimated to be 35,285,000 
bushels. The oat crop is forecast at 
1,204,677,000 bushels, which is 244,000,000 
below last year’s yield and 140,000,000 be- 
low the five ycar average. 
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Have You Heard the Latest News? 


Here It Is, Gathered From’ Over a Wide Territory for Georgia Alabama Farmers 


eo 


ing program has been planned. 


FARMERS PURCHASING WIN- | 
TER LEGUME SEED _ i 


ITH 1,122,000 pounds of winter 

legume seed—583,000 pounds of 
vetch, and 539,000 pounds of Austrian 
winter peas—sold and orders still coming 
in, officers of the 
Alabama Farm Bu- 
reau Federation and 
the Extension Ser- 
vice expect a larger 
acreage sowed to 
winter legumes this 
year than ever be- 
fore. 














At the rate of 20 
pounds of vetch 
seed per acre, 583,000 pounds of seed 
will sow in round numbers 30,000 acres. 
Applying 30 pounds of Austrian winter 
peas per acre, 539,000 pounds of seed 
will sow approximately 20,000 acres. 
These facts being true, the 1,122,000 
pounds of winter legume seed already 
purchased by farmers will seed 50,000 
acres. 


J. C. Lowery, extension agronomist, 
Auburn, has made a study of winter 
legumes including both vetch and peas 
and here is what he has to say about 
how much farmers can expect to profit 
by growing vetch :— 


“Winter legumes have increased in 
popularity because farmers have made 
greatly increased corn yields following 
these crops. A survey was made in 1927 
to determine the increase farmers were 
getting from vetch and Austrian winter 
peas. This survey covered every section 
of the state. The results show that they 
made an average increase of 22 bushels 
of corn per acre. The experiment sta- 
tion said a 15- to 18-bushel yield of corn 
would be doubled by turning under vetch. 


LOUIS 0. BRACKEEN 


“Suppose a sack of vetch is sowed at 
the rate of 20 pounds per acre. This 
means 10 acres in vetch, or 220 bushels 
of corn increase from one sack of vetch. 
This will be worth around $220. The 
bag of vetch seed will cost about $25 
including inoculation. Two tons of slag 
needed as a supply of phosphate will cost 
about $18 or a total cost of $43 for seed- 
ing one bag, with an increase of $220 
worth of corn, leaving a profit of $177.” 

If 10 acres will make a profit of $177, 
then a little figuring will show one acre 
making a profit of $17.70. If it cost $43 
to seed and fertilize 10 acres, the cost 
of seeding one acre would not exceed $5. 
A $17.70 profit on a $5 investment means 
above 350 per cent profit—quite a tidy 
margin of gain. L. O. BRACKEEN. 





TREES IN ALABAMA 


HERE is general interest at this 
time in the possibility of the tung oil 
nut in the South. The following state- 
ment covers in a general way the infor- 


POSSIBILITIES OF TUNG OIL | 
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mation secured from trees planted on the 
station at Auburn. 

Several tung oil nut trees were planted 
on the grounds of’ the Alabama Experi- 
ment Station from 1908 to 1910. These 
trees are growing very close together on 
an area which is possibly less than one- 
tenth of an acre. The planting is in the 
form of a narrow strip extending along 
a fence. It is bordered on the south by 
a mature forest and on the north by a 
cultivated field. The trees have made 
fair to good growth. Some of them 
have been damaged by low temperatures 
and a few have been partially or en- 
tirely killed by low temperatures. Most 
of the trees have been fruiting for the 
last few years. The yield has increased 
as the trees have increased in size. The 
total yield for 1928 amounted to between 
1,000 and 1,200 pounds of nuts. A few 
years ago the nuts were sold for 8 cents 
a pound in the husk; gradually the price 
has increased. The 1928 crop was sold 
at a price ranging from 15 to 25 cents 
per pound. These were to be used for 
seed purposes. 

Three trees which must have been 
planted about 1910 on a poor hillside on 
the college campus have been under ob- 
servation. During the last few years 
one of these died, apparently from cold 
injury. The others are making fair 
growth and fruiting well. A few volun- 
teer seedlings have come up near the 
larger planting in a pasture used for 
hogs and bulls. These are making fair 
growth. C. L. ISBELL. 





| COAST STATION LOCATED | 


l on 


HE Gulf Coast branch of the agri- 

cultural experiment station at Au- 
burn, Alabama, has been located near 
Fairhope in Baldwin County. Announce- 
ment of this has been made by the locat- 
ing committee, composed of Dean M. J. 
Funchess, Auburn; Commissioner Seth 





P. Storrs, Montgomery; and R. J. 
Goode, Gastonburg. Mobile County 


made a strong bid for the branch station 
but the Baldwin County bid was more 
attractive to the committee. 


The Baldwin County Board of Revenue 
has purchased 720 acres of land of which 
650 acres have never been farmed, this 
being desirable for experimental pur- 
poses. In addition, the people of Bald- 
win County raised a substantial amount 
for clearing the land and equipping it 
for experimental purposes. Approxi- 
mately one-half of it is nearly level and 
is suitable for experimental work. The 
other half is rolling and will be used for 
pasturing, reforestation, etc. 

With this location made, only one of 
the five branch stations, provided by an 
act of the legislature of Alabama, re- 
mains to be located. It is the Black 
Belt station. The Tennessee Valley 
branch station is located at Belle Mina 
in Limestone County, the Wiregrass sta- 





CUMMINGS & SONS, DONALSONVILLE, GA. 


These progressive cattlemen are holding a field day at their farm on September 24, for the benefit of any who are interested 
beef cattle and wish to see their cattle and breeding establishment. 





in better 
All cattlemen will be given a hearty welcome and a very interest- 


tion at Headland in Houston County, 
and the Sand Mountain station at Cross- 
ville in DeKalb County. These three 
are now in operation. 

The legislature provided $25,000 for 
buildings and equipment and $12,500 an- 
nually for operation of each station. D. 
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NOTHER season of codperative 

hog sales opened with sales at An- 
dalusia, Evergreen, and Brundidge. Six 
cars of hogs were sold; four were loaded 
at Evergreen, one at Andalusia, and one 
at Brundidge. The hogs weighed about 
94,000 pounds. 

Prices received for top hogs at Anda- 
lusia and Evergreen were $9.35 to 
$9.3714 per 100 pounds. The price re- 
ceiyed at Brundidge had not been learned 
at this writing. The county agents of 
the three counties involved codperated 
with marketing specialists of the exten- 
sion service in promoting the sales. 


This is just the beginning of another 
year of codperative hog sales in South- 
east Alabama. From September 1, 1928, 
to March 31, 1929, six counties in South- 
east Alabama sold over $1,000,000 worth 
of hogs co6éperatively. The same meth- 
ods will be employed in disposing of this 
year’s crop of hogs. 

Farmers Profited by Cold Storage 
of Eggs.—Placing eggs in cold storage 
at 20 cents per dozen and taking them 
out at 40 cents per dozen, with a cost of 
storing and handling of only a few cents 
per dozen, is the record made this year 
by 24 farmers of 15 counties in Alabama. 


Early in the spring, the Alabama Farm 
Bureau Federation, the Alabama Exten- 
sion Service, the county farm bureaus, 
and a cold storage concern in Birming- 
ham completed arrangements for storing 
farmers’ eggs for better prices. One 
hundred and ninety-six cases, or 5,780 
dozen eggs were stored. These eggs 
were sold for a price ranging from 34 
cents to 40 cents per dozen. After de- 
ducting storage and handling charges, 
farmers were paid from 10 to 15 cents 
per dozen, or about $4 per case, more 
for their eggs than they would have 
brought when placed in storage in the 
spring. 

Destroy Old Fruit Trees-—H. H. 
Hume, of Orlando, Florida, Quarantine 
and Control Administration Agent of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, warned Alabama _ horticulturists 
against permitting old fruit trees to 
stand as easy prey to bugs and insects. 
He said that if farmers will destroy 
these old trees, the fight against insects 
will be made easier and more effective. 
In an address at the last quarterly meet- 
ing of the Board of Agriculture he urged 
Alabama farmers to lend a moral sup- 
port to the state of Florida in its fight 
against the Mediterranean fruit fly. 

LB. 








| SIXTH EGG LAYING CONTEST | 
| BEGINS NOVEMBER || 


O* November 1 the sixth national egg 

laying demonstration conducted by 
the poultry department of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute at Auburn will be- 
gin. It will continue 11 months, or until 
September 30, 1930. The change to 11 
months this year is being made in line 
with an agreement among managers of 
egg laying contests throughout the coun- 
try so that the future contests may start 
on October 1 rather than November 1, 
After this year contests will continue for 
51 weeks, beginning October 1 and end- 
ing September 23. 





The rules provide that competition in 
the sixth contest will be open to the 
world, as has been true with former con- 
tests at Auburn. Entries from any point 
in this country and from any foreign 
country are eligible. Each entry will con- 
sist of 13 purebred pullets of a standard 
variety. Of these 13 the ten that have 
the highest record for the month will 
compose the pen for the month and the 
ten that have the highest record to date 
will compose the pen to date. 


Awards will be made by the point sys- 
tem instead of the actual number of eggs 
laid. Every egg will be weighed and 
credited according to the following scale 
of points :— 

Points allowed 
for each egg 


Egg weight 
per dozen 
14 ounces or under 
15 ounces 
16 ounces 
17 ounces 
18 ounces 
19 ounces 
20 ounces 








NEW WORKERS FOR ALA- | 
BAMA FARM FOLKS —_| 


HERE have recently been a number 
of changes in the personnel of farm 
leaders of Alabama. 


Miss Ruth Dobyne, home demonstration 
agent in Autauga County, will become dis- 
trict agent for the Southeast Alabama dis- 
trict February 1, 1930, according to announce- 
ment by Miss Helen Johnston, chairman com- 
mittee on home demonstration work, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute. She will suc- 
ceed Miss Bertha Lee Ferguson, resigned. 
Miss Dobyne will have immediate supervision 
of home demonstration agents in the following 
counties: Barbour, Bullock, Chambers, Clay, 
Coffee, Coosa, Crenshaw, Dale, Elmore, Henry, 
Houston, Lee, Macon, Pike, Randolph, Talla- 
dega, and Tallapoosa. 

Miss Mary Olive Carnley has been appoint: 
ed home demonstration agent in Elmore 
County. She will begin work September 15, 
with headquarters at Wetumpka. Miss Cart 
ley, who is the daughter of Probate Judge 
J. A. Carnley of Coffee County, is a graduate 
of Howard College with additional training at 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. She 1s 
an experienced teacher and community worker. 

C. H. Bedingfield, of Auburn, succeeds J. 
A. Beaty as county agent in Cullman County. 
Mr. Beaty resigned to become field agent for 
the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation at 
Montgomery. Mr. Bedingfield began work 
September 11. To accept the new position he 
resigned as field agent for the Farm Loam 
Bank at New Orleans. Prior to banking 
work he was teacher-trainer of vocational 
agriculture teachers at the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. He was reared in RogetS 
ville in Lauderdale County. 

L. H. Stinnett, formerly specialist in ¢oW 
testing for the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
and the Bureau of Dairy Industry, U. 
Department of Agriculture, is now dairy SP© 





cialist for the Extension Service of Okla — 


homa A. & M. College. He began work 
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Is Low Quality Cotton Cutting Your Profits? 


Weather Damage, Bad Storage Poor Ginning Are Factors That Require Watching 
By G. A. HALE, 


Assistant Agronomist, Georgia Experiment Station 


ECENT surveys show that low qual- 
R ity cotton is the cause of much loss 
to growers. The reason for poor cotton is 
traced to the planting of very short stapled 
yarieties and careless handling along 
with uncontrollable causes. The time is 
gone to do much about staple length this 
year as improvement along this line is a 
matter of planting well-bred varieties on 
fertile fields, but plans can be made to 
improve the grade of the crop or the con- 
dition of the sample. Surveys also show 
that local buyers pay about the same price 
for all staple lengths but not the same 
price for all grades of cotton. Most buy- 
ers recognize dirty, off-color, gin cut and 
other low-grade samples at a glance and 
pay less for this kind of cotton than for 
clean, white lint. This article gives a 
few suggestions on producing the kind of 
cotton buyers pay most for on the local 
markcts. 


Weather-damaged Cotton the 
Source of Greatest Loss 


AINY weather and delayed picking 

cause more damage to seed cotton 
than all other causes combined. During 
a rainy harvesting season it is impossible 
to prevent excessive weather damage. The 
short, good-weather harvesting seasons 
of the northern edge of the Cotton Belt 
also prevent harvesting the crop without 
some weather damage. 

During normal years much spotted, yel- 
low, and stained cotton can be eliminated 
from the market by picking the seed cot- 
ton as soon after the bolls open as is prac- 
tical. The larger the number of pickings 
made, the greater the amount of high- 
grade cotton that will be harvested. Back 
in 1893 an experiment station demon- 
strated the value of early picking by 
showing the difference in grade and price 
of early and late picked cotton. Late 
picking is usually done at a slower rate 
and a higher cost as cold weather is not 
favorable to cotton picking. It is prob- 
able that the grower is justified in pull- 
ing the cotton or picking the seed cotton 
in the burs during unfavorable harvesting 
seasons rather than leave the cotton in 
the field till winter or plow it under. Mod- 
ern gin machinery can separate burs from 
seed cotton cheaper than it can be done 
by hand during unfavorable picking sea- 
sons. 

During these years the value of high- 
grade cotton is usually increased over low 
gtades to the point where the additional 
expense of early harvesting will pay. Cot- 
ton seed for planting should be saved 
from the first and second pickings as 
these seed are larger and germinate bet- 
ter than those from the later pickings. 
In saving planting seed at the gin, the 
breastrolls should be emptied and the 
floor swept clean so that the planting seed 
tan be caught on the gin floor. If the 
tower's seed is mixed and low-yielding, 
the seed can often be exchanged for pure 


_ from a neighbor’s crop at ginning 
ime, 


Storage Damage: Does Storage 
Pay? 


QOME growers think that storing seed 

Cotton increases the gin turnout and 
staple length. Trials show that there is 
"0 difference in the lint percentage or 
ength of new and old cotton from the 
Sime picking when figured on a dry basis. 
. earent difference in turnout is due 
the € difference in moisture content of 

seed of new and old seed cotton. The 
advantage in storing seed cotton is 
. Ow the cotton to dry and the pickers 

take advantage of good harvesting 
Weather. The first pickings and cotton 
> when damp should be spread in 
~ ayers and stirred frequently as 





green or damp seed cotton will sweat and 
heat in piles. Heating will damage both 
the lint and seed. Seed that have been 
heated are worthless for planting and 
many seed buyers are being forced by oil 
mills to ‘discriminate against poor qual- 
ity seed. Long staple and large-seeded 
varieties require extra care in handling 
to prevent storage damage. Unless plenty 
of storage space is available, it is a good 
plan to haul seed cotton to the gin as fast 
as it is picked. 


How to Eliminate Gin Cut Lint 


AMP cotton and poorly operated gin 

machinery are the chief causes of 
gin-damaged or gin cut cotton lint. The 
grower can prevent the first cause and 
also the second to some extent by patron- 
izing only well equipped and operated 
gins. From a labor standpoint, seed cot- 
ton should be hauled during rainy weath- 
er when picking is delayed. The practice 
is good provided waterproof coverings 
are used to protect the cotton. Most wet 
seed cotton results from picking green 
and wet cotton and hauling it directly to 
the gin without first thoroughly air-dry- 
ing. Proper drying is especially impor- 
tant for long staple cotton as staples are 
often poorly ginned even when dry. Care- 
less gin operation will give poor samples 
even on the best machinery. 


The operators of privately owned gins 
sometimes attempt to run the saws too 
fast and the breastrolls too tight for 
the best quality lint. High speeds re- 
quire less times for ginning which is im- 
portant from the ginner’s standpoint 
while tight breastrolls increase the per- 
centage of lint and please the farmer 
when no regard is given to quality. _ For- 
tunately, fairly high speeds and medium 
slow feeds with medium tight gin rolls 
have given best results in preliminary gin- 
ning tests with long staple cotton on saw 
gins. These tests show that slow speeds 
of brush gins are not satisfactory and 
that very tight breastrolls with very high 
speed reduce the staple length at least 
one-sixteenth of an inch and the grade 
one unit. Much more extensive tests 
must be made before the best conditions 
of both the seed cotton and gin machin- 
ery can be determined. 


Insect Damage Usually Comes 
From Late Bolls 


HE boll weevil and worm cause pre- 
mature opening and lock damage to 
seed and lint. Damaged bolls are usually 


in the top of the plant and can be har- 
vested later in the season after normal 
bolls are picked. Late-maturing and large- 
bolled ®arieties that take long periods to 
develop and open are damaged more by 





insects than the small-bolled early kinds. 
The large number and various names of 
cotton varieties confuse farmers and only 
experts can recommend the most profit- 
able kinds. Seed from late-maturing bolls 
are usually worthless for planting. 





| VOICE OF THE FARM __ | 





Growing Valuable Young Timber 


N October 1907, we bought 210 acres 
of land eight miles from town. This 
land had a nice lot of fine timber on it, 
but there was no great demand for tim- 
ber, and whenever a piece of land was 
cleared, the timber was cut down and 
the trees piled up and burned. Many 
thousand feet of valuable timber was thus 
carelessly destroyed. 

In 1920 we sold 365,000 feet of pine 
timber at $4 per thousand and 127,000 
feet of poplar at $6 per thousand. Since 
that time we saved the young timber and 
have about 100,000 feet ready to be cut. 

Two of the essentials of growing young 
timber are, protecting it from fire and 
cutting as little as you possibly can in the 
summer. Cutting in summer encourages 
sawyer worms that destroy many acres 
of timber every year. 

My advice to farmers is to save the 
young timber. It brings profit and builds 
the soil. JULANIE LUMPKIN. 


McDuffie County, Ga. 





What Suecessful Farmers Say About 


Fences 





“Fence Saves Entire 


Cost Each Year” 


“In regards to wire fencing, I will say that I would 
not think of trying to farm without the use of wire 
I believe that a great deal of my fencing 
It enables me to 
utilize much grass that would otherwise be wasted. 
It also enables me to have the stock to harvest crops 
It contributes largely 
to the maintaining of the fertility of the soil by 
enabling the farmer to keep livestock.” 


fencing. 
saves me its entire cost each year. 


and save much expensive labor. 


(Signed) 


When your fields are fenced and cross fenced 
with woven wire fence, crop rotation, hogging 
down and diversification are as simple as 2+2=4, 
Hogs and cattle turned into your fields gather 
waste products for you and turn them into meat 
A ten-acre field of corn 
“hogged down” sells on the hoof for double the 
You raise all the poultry and 


or milk and butter. 


price in the ear. 


small crops needed for home use and a surplus 





to sell at a profit. Good fences and profits go up 


together. 


Dixisteecl Fence will give you everything you want in 
Made in the South from special quality steel 
Made to fit the special 


a fence. 
produced in our own furnaces, 


ep Rei Be ..- 


IXISTEEL| 
J FENCE 


Liberty, N. Cc. 


4 
J. C. Causey, 


needs of Southern farms. 


cracking or peeling. 
wraps. 


mail the coupon today. 


Gates, Steel Fence 
Nails and Staples. 


him on all-steel fence. 


Not Own 





There’s a Dixisteel dealer near you. His store is head- 
quarters for Farm Fence, 
Poultry Fence, Lawn Fence, 
Posts, 
Barbed Wire, Smooth Wire, 
You can 
save money by figuring with 


DRIVE Steel 
Fence Posts— 
don’t DIG post 
Boles. 


It’s galvanized just right, 
heavy enough to resist rust, smooth enough to prevent 
Each joint has FOUR complete 
Wavy tension curves in the line wires act as 
shock absorbers—allow for expansion and contraction 
—and keep your fences taut, straight and trim. 
for our new booklet which tells how outstanding suc- 
cessful farmers are farming with fence. 


Sonn 


Send 


It’s free— 
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(3200.50.05 
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other organizations of Pacolet, S. C., 
hold their meetings. 





|THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, September 23.—To teach a 

child fear is sheer cruelty, for the 
race of life inevitably goes to the fear- 
less., 





Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 24.—If your hall- 
way is. dark,* try 
painting the walls a 
light shade of yel- 
low. You will be 
amazed how much 
brighter and more 
cheerful it will seem. 

Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 25—Do not 
let a chair with a 
broken leg or back stay where it can be 
used. Dangerous falls may be the result. 
Such chairs should either be mended at 
once or put where the unwary will not sit 
on them. 

Thursday, September 26.—A low bowl 
of glowing autumn leaves will make a 
charming table decoration and the walk 
out into the woods to gather them will 
add to your pleasure in their beauty. 

Friday, September 27.—“I think I am 
all rundown,” observed the clock. But it 
did not honestly expect any patent medi- 
cine would wind it up. 

Saturday, September 28.—To_ broil 
wieners on an outdoor picnic, take along a 
wire corn-popper, put the wieners in, fas- 
ten the lid, and hold over the coals, shak- 
ing to turn the wieners as they brown. 
This saves hands and face from the heat, 
the wieners roast evenly, and there is no 
danger of their falling into the fire. 

Sunday, September 29.—“He that waits 
to do a great deal at once will never do 
anything” said wise old Dr. Johnson. 


| A PRETTY NECK 
a 
“4 OW old do you 





MBS. W. N. HUTT 





Mrs. 





suppose 


Thompson is?” Vera asked her 
mother on their return from the club 
meeting. 


“Judging by her face and figure not 
more than twenty-five,” answered Mrs. 
Norton. “By her neck thirty-five.” 

“What’s wrong with her neck?” asked 
Grandma who had not met the lady under 
discussion. 

“The skin is all dry and yellow looking 
and her neck is terribly thin and 
scrawny,” Vera told her. 

“All of which might have been avoided 
with a little simple care and even now 
might be cured. Many girls and women 


In this pleasant room the home demonstration clubs and 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 

















who put a good deal of time on their 
faces do no more for their necks than to 
keep them clean. The result is that they 
get too fat or too thin and the skin sags 
or wrinkles or becomes coarse and ugly.” 
“What should be done?” asked Vera. 
“First of all the neck should ®e care- 
fully cleansed every night not only with 
soap and water but with-a good cold 
cream. It takes only a moment to extend 
one’s creaming to the neck. Then if it js 
too thin it should be given a coating of 
skin food such as cocoa butter. If the 
neck is too fat it should be slapped with 


id 


a towel wet with cold water or rubbed 
with a little toilet water. Exercises take 
but a few moments and help to fill out 
the thin neck and to reduce the fat one.” 

“Tell how to do them,” begged Vera 
whose own neck was inclined to plump- 
ness. 

“Singing is probably the very best ex- 
ercise for making the throat and neck 
lovely,” her mother told her. “You will 
notice that all singers have beautifully 
developed throats. Deep breathing and 
swimming are good also. Two simple 
exercises that take but a few moments 








Pattern Department 











444—Fashion decrees suits for autumn. The 
dress of this one combines the smart- 
ness of the new tuck-in blouse with 
the comfort of the one-piece frock. 
The short coat gives just that bit 
of extra warmth needed on a crisp 
fall day—and marks its wearer as be- 
ing up to the minute in style. Feath- 
er weight tweed in a rust shade was 
used to make this suit but other 
light wools or heavy silks would be 
equally good. The pattern comes in 
sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 6 yards of 40-inch material 
with 2 yards of 40-inch lining for 
the jacket. 


418—Equipped with cookbook, spoon, and 
apron, she’s ready to turn out a per- 
fect cake. Her apron is so designed 
that it cannot slip off the shoulders 
and the pockets are both useful and 








decorative. Such aprons make gifts 
that are equally welcome to the bride 


or the experienced housekeeper. The 
pattern comes in sizes 36, 40, and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 1% yards of 32-inch material 
with 7% yards of binding. 

532—This dress is a splendid example of 
the more dignified lines shown in 
the newest designs. The dainty lace 
vestee, flattering collar, and attrac- 
tive pleats are all features that will 
recommend it to the woman who 
wants to lead rather than follow the 
fashion. Yet the making is not too 
difficult for even the inexperienced 
sewer. The pattern comes in sizes 
16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 4 inches bust measure. Size % 
requires 3% yards of 39-inch material 
with % yard of 32-inch contrasting 
for collar and % yard contrasting 
for vestee. 
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Left—Fireplace in the main hall of Pacolet club house. 
Below—The club house the men of Pacolet, 


S. C., built for the women, 





—Photos by U. S. D. A. 


are these. Stand up straight and exhale 
your breath. Now inhale gradually, 
throwing back your head slowly as you 
do so. Exhale raising the head and turn- 
ing it to the left side as you do so. In- 
hale as you throw your head back again; 
exhale as you raise the head and turn it 
to the right side. Repeat about ten times. 


“For the other one sit erect on a 
straight chair with the hips well back. 
Lower the head until the chin rests on 
the chest. Then throw the head back un- 
til it rests between the shoulders. Keep- 
ing the head well back turn it to the left, 
then to the right, muscles relaxed. This is 
not easy to do at first so do not try it more 
than six times. 


“The girl who needs to reduce must do 
the exercises more frequently and more 
vigorously than the one who needs to de- 
velop her neck.” 

“T’ll start today for I surely don’t want 


to add ten years to my apparent age just 
by neglecting my neck,” said Vera. 





| CLUB WORK IN SPARTAN- 
BURG COUNTY, S.C. | 





N 1923 a small band of women begat 

club work in Spartanburg County, 
South Carolina. Mrs. R. C. Coleman was 
the promoter of the organization. It was 
she who invited the home demonstration 
agent to come out and meet with us. The 
women of the community soon became if- 
terested and never failed to be at any of 
the meetings. But there was nothing with 
which to demonstrate cooking so the club 
bought a four burner oil stove, a set of 
cooking utensils, and some dishes. 


Difficulties Encountéred. — The club 
had to meet in a classroom and keep the 
stove and dishes in a closet which proved 
to be very unhandy when a demonstration 
was given. We had grown so in nufir 
bers that the members could scarcely 8 
in, so it was decided to build a club 
house. We asked the men for help. They 
responded so liberally that we gladly give 
them the praise. The men of Pacolet 
made it possible for the home demonstra 
tion club to build a club house that would 
meet the needs of this little community, 
composed of farmers and farming inte 
ests. This home demonstration house! 
the first of its kind to be built in the state 
of South Carolina. 


High School Library Maintained 


In our club house the high school libra 


is maintained. The club sponsofs ® 
library and from time to time ada 
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books to it. Last year 67 volumes were 
added, the club buying the books and plac- 
ing them there. The club house consists 
of two rooms, a large assembly room 
where the meetings are held and the 
fibrary is kept, and a nice kitchen well 
furnished with all the equipment neces- 
sary for cooking and serving meals. 


The club house has met a long felt 
need in the community. Not only do the 
women’s and girls’ sewing classes meet 
here, but most of the other organizations. 
The church socials are held here. The 
different Bible classes serve suppers here. 
Parties are often given for brides-to-be, 
and once a year the climax is reached 
when the ladies entertain at an annual 
supper in honor of their husbands. Then 
speakers are invited, music is furnished, 
and a general good time is enjoyed by all. 
This is the time when the community 
seems banded closer together, when any 
project might be discussed and put across. 


Exhibit at the Fair—Through the 
efforts of the club a community exhibit 
has been put on at the Spartanburg Coun- 
ty Fair for three years in succession. The 
prize money is always used for the school. 
Many improvements have been made in 
this way. 

The membership has grown from 20 to 
50 members, all willing workers, seeking 
to better their homes and a un- 
der the leadership of Miss Kate Hooper, 
county home demonstration agent. 


MRS. M. W. BROWN. 
Spartanburg County, South Carolina. 





| SAVORY MEAT DISHES _ | 
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\ JITH the approach of crisp autumn 
'Y days, appetites become keener and 
heartier dishes seem in order. Inexpen- 
sive cuts of meat may be made both appe- 
tizing and nutritious by following these 
recipes that have been tested by the Unit- 
ed States Bureau of Home Economics :— 


Swiss Steak.—Four pounds round or rump 
steak about 3 inches thick, 3 tablespoons fat, 
% cup flour, 1% teaspoons salt, 2% cups of 
tomato juice and pulp or hot water. Sift 
the flour and salt together, and beat them 
into the steak with a meat pounder or ham- 
mer. Melt the fat in a large heavy iron 
skillet and sear the meat well on both sides 
in the hot fat. Pour the tomato juice and 
pulp or the hot water over the meat, cover 
tightly, and let cook slowly for 1% hours. or 
until the meat is so tender that it can be 
cut with a fork. Add more liquid from time 
to time if needed to keep the meat covered. 
There should be plenty of rich gravy to 
serve over the meat. Onions may be added 
if desired, and should be browned and cooked 
with the meat. 


Meat Loaf.—Two pounds ground beef, % 
pound ground pork, 1 onion (grated), 1 cup 
thick cream sauce or gravy or two eggs, 
leup dry bread crumbs, 1 to 2 cups canned 
tomato, salt, pepper, celery tops. Mix the 
ingredients together thoroughly. Shape the 
mixture into a loaf, place a strip or two of 
salt pork or small pieces of suet on top, 
and place in a heavy baking dish. Bake for %4 
to. 4 of an hour. The oven should be hot 
at first, reducing the temperature toward the 
end. If sauce or gravy is used as a binder 
for the loaf, make it with 3 tablespoons flour 
and 2 tablespoons butter or other fat to 
l cup of liquid. 


Smothered Ham With Sweet Potatoes.—One 
Slice of smoked ham cut into sizes for serv- 
ing, 3 cups raw, sliced sweet potatoes, 1 ta- 
blespoon butter or -ham drippings, 2 table- 
Spoons sugar, 1 cup hot water. Brown the 
ham slightly on both sides and arrange it to 
‘over the bottom of a baking dish. Spread 
the sliced sweet potatoes over the ham. 
Sprinkle with sugar. Add the hot water and 
extra fat. Cover the dish and bake slowly 
unl the ham is tender. Baste the potatoes 
ce nally with the gravy. Brown the top 


|___ PATTERNS | 


— of each pattern, 20 cents... Two pat- 
terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
_ Stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
sheet, name and address plainly on your order 

being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 








a new fall and winter fashion magazine 
ia od available. You will find it a great help 

Planning clothes for yourself and the chil- 
and in planning and making Christmas 
Send 15 cents for your copy, addressing 
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This beautiful 


new range built 
for convenience 


and cooking speed 


Ir you had planned this new oil range for your- 
self, Madam, it could hardly suit you better. 


It is beautiful .. it is modern ..as you can 
see at a glance. But that is not all. Examine 
it, and you will see that every one of its 27 
features is designed to save you time and labor. 


If you are tired of wearing yourself out over an awkward, 
slow-cooking stove, read the detailed description of this 
new range, given below. Then go to your dealer’s and see 
the range itself. Notice how its new design and enamel 
finish .. the very features that make it beautiful .. add to 
its convenience and long life. 


Porcelain Enamel Finish 


As shown in the illustration, this range has Perfection’s 
famous long chimneys. If you prefer, you can have the same 
design in a Puritan model with short chimneys, or a similar 
one which burns gasoline. It is finished in porcelain enamel: 
all white or with a trim of gay color. 


PERFEC 


The porcelain en- Look atthe oven. Balanced drop door 
amel finish which It alone has seven and always cool 
makes this range so time and labor-sav- handle. It is con- 
beautiful, also adds ing features. It is structed on Perfec- 
to its long life; for built-in ..enamel- tion’s famous “live- 
it cannot rust or lined..airinsulated. heat’ principle, 
wear out. Adamp Has five rack posi- which provides 
cloth keeps it spot- tions..anew,accu- fresh, moving heat 
fess and shiny. rateheatindicator.. for speedy baking. 


27 modern features... 


and you've wanted every one of them 


) be 
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Your choice of cagie green, cherry red, sea blue or golden 
sand. The same design, part enamel, is in gray nit black 


Other New Models 


In addition to the ranges, amg dealer has other new Perfec 
tion models, without built-in ovens, to show you. All of 
them are beautiful -- colorful - - swift- cooking. Long chimney, 
short chimney and gasoline styles. Perfection prices, $18 to 
$164. Easy terms at any dealer's. 


For information about any stove which interests you, write 
to the Perfection Stove Company, 7609 Platt Avenue, 
Cleveland, O. 


TIONQ2" 


The new burner ar- The big burner Flame stays where 
rangement is an- equalsthe giant you setit..a low 
othertimeandlabor burneronagasstove blue flame for sim- 
saver.Itenablesyou ..the others, stand- mering..1%4 inches 
to cook bigger meals erd gas burners. higher for quickheat. 
insmallerspace.The This model [Super- Heat is clean, free 
all-grate top isex- fex} has automatic from soot or odor. 
cellent for keeping wick stops. Can’t No dirty bottoms 
foods warm. be turned too high. to kitchen vessels, 
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Small or large lots, Blood Rif Fi Tele D Delicions Apples, | “2S 1m these columns. 


APP | E s i "TREES Hundreds of farmers are finding a market for their o e aad 
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per 100 & up, seeds, plants, honey, poultry and livestock by adver- 








Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nute. Shade and 
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TENN HURSERT COn Bass, Sessiog in colors FEB 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
pa $10 Worth of Records FREE Ads are RELIABLE 


Simoly wonderful! I The Mente - re 
AG Seay SAVISE WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer adver- 
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ree. tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,’’ 

> and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not: 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fradu- 
lent misrepresentations in our advertising col- 
> umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
» bet houses and their pa~ 


ou terms as low a8 
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Farm service 
demands 
CHAMPION 
dependability 


Trucks, tractors and station- 
ary engines as well as your 
motor car must under all 
conditions be dependable 
units in the business routine 
of the farm. Farmers the 
world over know the absolute 
dependability of Champion 
Spark Plugs for every farm 
engine, and every operating 
condition. 


The greatest single factor in 
spark plug efficiency is the 
insulator. For on it ulti- 
mately depends the main- 
tenance of peak efficiency, 
irrespective of operating 
speeds, temperatures and 
pressures. If the insulator 
is of inferior quality, engine 
performance and economy 
are greatly impaired. 
Champion sillimanite—na- 
ture’s finest insulator—is a 
rare mineral used exclusively 
in Champion Spark Plugs. 


Possessed of a natural high 
‘resistance to electric, heat 
and mechanical shock, it is 
ideally adapted to withstand 
the ravages of combustion, 
and tthe intense pressures 
and temperatures of modern 
engines. 


Sillimaniteis your guarantee 
of Champion’s superior per- 
formance. Champion Spark 
Plugs in engine driven farm 
equipment insure maximum 
efficiency, economy and dee 
pendability. 







Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 

















































i YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW| 


There is no friend like an old friend 
Who has shared our morning days, 
No greeting like his welcome, 
No homage like his praise. 
Fame is the scentless sunflower, 
With gaudy crown of gold; 
But friendship is the breathing rose, 
With sweets in every fold. 
—O' ver Wendell Holmes. 


EAR Girls and Boys:— 

Last week I said to you: Believe 
in yourself; believe that you can do 
things and you can. I hope, however, that 
you didn’t misunderstand me. The boy 
who believes he can fly but has never 
studied aviation is not likely to be a bird- 
man the first time he crawls into the cock- 
pit of an airplane; the girl who believes 
she can make a fine dress must first learn 
how to sew. Let’s see therefore some of 
the things that help to build self-confi- 


dence :— 
1. Knowledge and Understanding. — When 
you know that you know something you have 





the foundation of confidence in yourself. 
Learn what you learn thoroughly. Halfway 
learning, “bluffing,” and “getting by” are 


not lasting. 

2. Practice and Experience.—Practice brings 
skill and sureness. Knowing how to drive a 
car is a beginning but it takes practice to 
make a good driver. Haven’t you noticed 
how nervous the average boy or girl is in 
a first debate, or a first athletic game, or a 
first spelling match? 

3. Worth While Acquaintances.—Association 
with others develops an easy, natural manner. 
We come to understand that most other folks 
are just as good as we are and we’re just as 
good as they are. Acquaintance broadens us 
and drives out suspicion and distrust of oth- 
ers, and I think that as we believe more in 
others, we believe more in ourselves. 

4. A Goal Ahead.—You have perhaps heard 
the saying, “The world makes way for the 
man who knows where he is going.” A goal 
ahead of us keeps us steady; keeps us from 
wandering in our daily lives. 


Lastly, just plain believe in yourself. 
Don’t be afraid to take hold of things, 
and then go ahead. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


Our Knowledge Shelf.—Would you like to 
make up a reading list in agriculture, story 
books, travel, biography, or other subject? 
Uncle P. F. will be glad to help you plan 
such a list. 

I Asked You.—The fruit and flower of the 
watermelon form together. The ovary (which 
is the young melon) sets below the petals 
or showy part of the flower. This gives the 
appearance of the fruit coming first but the 
fruit and flower are interdependent upon one 
another and really appear and form at the 
same time. 

Coming for Lone Scouts.—The October scout 
page is to be an anniversary issue of The 
PF Tribe. Contributions from all members 
will be welcomed. All material should be 
mailed not later than October 3. What has 
scouting meant to you? 

A Contest for Radio Fans.—Don't you like 
to sit down every now and then and see how 
many stations you can get at one time? Most 
boys do anyway. Next Saturday, September 
28, get out your pencil and paper and write 
down the call letters and location of every 
station you hear, together with the time you 
heard the station and what you heurd. Sta- 
tions heard at any time during the day or 
before midnight Saturday may be listed. 
Make a neat copy of your list and then send 
it to Uncle P. F. together with a short let- 
ter of not more than 150 words telling what 
you like best about radio. For the best list 
and letter there’s a prize of $2; for second 
best $1.50; third $1, and smaller prizes for 
other lists and letters found worthy. 

Testing Your Observation.—The bullbat or 
nighthawk may now be seen going south in 
widely scattered groups in late afternoons. 


Yours for a happy country life, 





ANNIVERSARY ISSUE SUG- 
GESTIONS | 


O WE Lone Scouts wish an anniver- 
sary issue of The Progressive 
Farmer for the fourth year of our Tribe? 








We certainly do. We shall do our best to 


make it a success, too. I am not able to 
express all the gratitude we have for The 
Progressive Farmer because of the great 
interest it has taken in Lone Scouting. It 
has been a leader in making scouts of 
Southern farm boys. 


Brother Lone Scouts, let us give our 
best thoughts, our most interesting ex- 
periences to scouts through our anniver- 
sary issue. We can relate many good 
turns, worthy achievements, and _ stories 
of our work. We may ask ourselves why 
we are Scouts and answer that question; 
then we may tell of our ambitions. We 
will do our best! It comes in October. 

ERNEST L. GAMBELL (7) 

Pinson, Tennessee. 


CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE | 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 











oe A BLACK GAL HAS 
A. RADIO SET- AND A 4 
YELLOW GAL HAS THE 
Same ! MYGAL HAS NO 
RADIO SET BUT SHE , 
BROADCASTS TusT*S 
mer THE SAME 1S 
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| 
ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY FOR IKE 


Said the chambermaid to the sleeping guest, 
“Get up, you lazy sinner! 
We need the sheet for the tablecloth, 
‘Cause it’s almost time for dinner.” 
—Sent in by Marie Daniel, 
Denton County, Texas. 






















| “IMAGINATION” CONTEST | 
| WINNERS | 
(First Prize Winner) 


The Report of Chief White Fox.—Celebrat- 
ing the close of his second century in the 
happy hunting grounds, Chief White Fox 
was given permission by the Great Spirit to 
visit his old home. On his return he gave 
the following report:— 

It is indeed well that the Indians are happy 
here; for where once we roamed the forests 
in peace there are no forests; where we hunt- 
ed the animals of the forest there are no 
animals. The palefaces have invaded our 
land and destroyed it. Great objects making 
terrible noises run along the ground, bearing 
the palefaces inside them. Even the air is 
filled with birdlike objects bearing the pale- 
face where he wishes to go. The wigwams 
are gone and ugly dwelling places that can- 
not be moved have taken their places. The 
paleface braves now do the menial labor of 
the squaw, and the squaw wears the war- 
paint and dances the war-dance. The little 
pappoose no longer is taken by the squaw 
but is given to a servant girl to raise. In- 
deed the Evil Spirit has taken the red man’s 
home. LULA E. SCOTT. 
DeSoto County, Miss. 

(Second Prize Winner) 


That Cat and Dog Again—I have a great 
imagination—one that frequently runs away. 
It ran astray the other day and what do you 
suppose I saw? You could never guess so 
I'll explain :— 





I am sure every one of you has read the 
well known story of the Gingham Dog and 
the Calico Cat which is concluded with the 
statement that they disappeared and have not 
been seen or heard of since—which proved a 
baffling mystery. Well, I saw them, the 
Gingham Dog and the Calico Cat, sitting on 
our living room table. ‘‘What,’’ I said, “‘are 
you doing on my table and how did you get 
here?” At this they both burst into laughter 
and laughed so long that I became angry. 
“That’s easy,”’. explained the Calico Cat. “We 
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did have a spat that well known night, and 
we did disappear. No one knew where for 
we wanted to become the ‘front pagers’ of a 
very deep mystery. That is why Gingham 
and I spat.” “And after the spat was over 
we knew our mistress would come to separate 
us so we disappeared through a hole in the 
wall so that she would never see us again,” 
Gingham added. “Promise to keep this ex. 
planation a secret, though, for we want it 
to continue to be a mystery as to our where. 
abouts.” “I promise, and—’’ Here my speech 
was interrupted by the two disappearing ag 
suddenly as they had come. Now, Uncle 
P. F., I promised to keep this a secret but 
I am telling you and I wonder if you will 
ever see them. If you do, won’t you please tell 
them I wish them a “Merry Christmas’? 
ETHEL E. MEDLIN, 
Union County, N. C. 
HONORABLE MENTION‘ 
Names and counties are given:— 


Georgia 


Frances Fowler, Baldwin; Ruth Patton, Fan. 
nin; Ada Cumbie, Seminole; Lillie Howard, 
Cherokee; Mabel Grimes, Coweta. 

Alabama 


Nettie Ward, Tuscaloosa; Sayda Gray Rich. 
ardson, Crenshaw. 


Landay [eh [esson? 
Nine Questions and Answers About 
Malachi 
I 

Who was Malachi? 
Malachi was the last of the Old Testament 


prophets. Little is known of hig life and 
history. 





II 

When did he prophesy? 

About 428 B. C. Socrates, Aristophanes, and 
Alcibiades were leaders in Athens then; the 
Peloponnesian War was in progress, and 
Artaxerxes was king of Persia. 

Ill 

In what connection were his prophecies 
made? 

In connection with the reforms of Nehemiah, 

IV 


What was the burden of Malachi’s message? 
God’s love for his people. 
Vv 
What was the first evil attacked by Mala- 
chi? 
Malachi first attacked the priests because 
of their laxity. 
VI 
To what did he then turn his attention? 
Then he turned his attention to the peo- 
ple. Divorce laws were lax and he preached 
the sanctity of the home. 
Vil ; 
What great obstacle stood in Malachi’s way 
of reformation? 
Intermarriage was sapping the life-blood of 
the Jewish race. He preached against this. 
Vill 
How was the high priest allied? 
The high priest was allied by marriage to 
Sanballat, the Samaritan archenemy of refor- 
mation. 


Ix 
What position does the Book of Malachi 
occupy in the Bible? 
It is the last of 12 Books of the Minor 
Prophets, so called because of the brevity of 
their writings. 


Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndieate) 











“I didn’t mean to be impudent. I just 
asked the preacher if it was runnin’ @ 
when he was little that made him long- 
winded like Papa said.” 

“I didn’t know Mamma was sick. T 
just thought she looked polite, like t 
I bring some boy home to stay allt 
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BEEKEEPING YEAR ROUND 





By R. R. REPPERT 





_—— 
What to Do in September 


IVIDING may still be done, except 

in the higher altitudes. Colonies 
having old queens that have remained in 
the hives more than one season should 
have new queens in- 
troduced. This may 
also be done at this 
time if in the lower 
altitudes, and cold 
weather is not to be 
expectedearly. 
While queens may 
be serviceable for 
three years in the 
more northern sec- 
tions, the long pe- 
riod of activity in our Southern States 
makes it advisable that requeening be 
done every two years at the most. If re- 
queening is done in the fall season, the 
hive is stocked with a goodly number of 
young active bees that will winter well, 
and the young queen is ready the follow- 
ing spring to go to building up the colony 
to a strength that will gather any nectar 
flow that may later be at hand. Queens 
may also generally be bought more 
cheaply in the fall. 

Serious consideration should now be 
given to the problem of wintering. Every 
colony should have at least 40 pounds of 
honey to carry them safely through the 
winter, and it should be made possible 
for them to store this much. In the fall, 
in many sections, there are various spe- 
cies of plants, such as the bitterweed, 
that produce nectar imparting to the 
honey a flavor that makes it unfit for the 
table. It is, however, as good as any 
other honey for use as food for the bees 
themselves. Where such plants bloom, 
any good honey previously stored should 
be removed so as not to be contaminated. 
In any case, if there is any nectar to 
gather at all, place on the hives supers 
with empty combs or frames of founda- 
tion, so that the bees may gather in their 
winter stores. If there is not a nectar 
flow on, nor any hoped for, and the bees 
lack those stores considered necessary to 
successful wintering, food should be sup- 
plied them in the form of sugar syrup. 

A thin syrup is conducive to brood 
rearing. While this is a thing to be de- 
sired in the spring under proper condi- 
tions, it is not altogether desirable in the 
fall. Consequently the syrup’ should at 
this time be made heavier—two parts of 
sugar by bulk to one of water. Heat the 
water and then dissolve the sugar in it. 
Feed from a friction top can that has had 
the lid punched full of very small holes. 
Invert this can over the top bars of the 


Aunt }let fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, Publishers Syndicate) 





R. R. BEPPEB? 





Ella likes to show off her kitchen full 
, new-fangled labor-savin’ hickies, but 
we only thing that shows any sign o’ wear 
'S the can opener.” 


“Jane 


0 


¢ pretends she’s crazy about dancin, 
She’s just shelf-worn goods that’s been 





be used in medicine for thrash. 
makes it worse. 


three ounces of boiled water. 


A Caution About Rabies 


Rabies is on the increase in the South. 





frames, add an empty super, and replace 
the hive cover. 

As even under these conditions the 
bees may be stimulated to brood rearing 
at this time, it may be well to postpone 
feeding until the end of the month, and 
if warm weather is expected to continue 
for some weeks, even until next month. 
If the colony is lacking in young bees, it 
will be desirable to rear a goodly number 
of these, and in such case brood rearing 
should be stimulated. Since large quan- 
tities of honey are consumed in rearing 
brood, however, later attention should be 
given that the stores have not been con- 
sumed to an extent that not enough are 
left for winter; in which case, further 
feeding should be resorted to. 


A fillle Sermon 
On Good ffealth 


By — M.Reeisrir, M.D. 


Answers to Readers’ Questions 
re Y BABY has a bad case of thrash. 


I have been using alum and honey, 
but it does not get better. What shall I 
do?” Thrush, or thrash as it is generally 
called, is due to a 
mold, and is usually 
caused by dirty paci- 
fiers or not keeping 


bottles and _ nipples 
clean, in artificial 
feeding. There are 


usually small white 
or yellow spots on 
the tongue and inside 
of cheek. Sugar or 
honey should never 
It usually 
Use bicarbonate of soda 
(this is cooking soda) one teaspoonful to 
This would 
be about a half cup of water. Wash out 
baby’s mouth, using a swab of clean cot- 
ton, before and after each feeding. Do 
not rub the inside of mouth too hard. 
Use new piece of cotton each time. Give 
baby orange or tomato juice, strained, 
three or four tablespoonfuls, three times 
a day. 
A Foolish Practice Deplored 
“IT am a preacher and conduct quite a 
few burial services and I see quite a 
number of people who do a very foolish 
and dangerous thing that I wish you 
would have Dr. Register or someone else 
write an article against. The thing I see 
quite often is kissing the dead, a thing 
that is bound to be very dangerous, and at 
times I see entire families doing so.” 
The preacher is quite right in his protest. 
Kissing the dead is a dangerous practice, 
and can do no earthly good. I believe I 
am as sentimental as the average person, 
and would not decry the many foolish 
things people in general do on account of 
sentiment, but I certainly draw the line 
on kissing the dead. 





DR. REGISTER 


The germs of disease that caused the 
death of the loved one may still hover 
around looking for another victim. The 
doctor may have been mistaken in his 
diagnosis, and the patient may have died 
from some disease other than the one that 
was said to be the cause of death. 


“Ts rabies on the increase in the South ¥” 


I would like to give a word of caution 
in regard to sending heads of dogs to 
state laboratory or other laboratories for 
examination. The findings of the labora- 
tory depend largely on the condition of the 
head when received. The head should be 
iced if it is to be shipped. It is better to 
send it by special messenger, and if it is 
likely to arrive at laboratory after office 


hours or on a holiday, a telegram should 
be sent stating that the head of an animal 
suspected of having rabies is on the way. 
This will avoid delays, and time is an im- 
portant factor on account of the rapid 
decomposition of the brain of the dog or 
other animal after death. 
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ATWATER 
KENT 
RADIO 








HERE IT Is 
FROM THE LEADER OF RADIO 
New Screen-Grid, 
Electro-Dynamic BATTERY set/ 


—of coc:rse it’s an ATWATER KENT 


Prices slightly higher west of 
the Rockies, and in Canada 





IN COMPACT TABLE MODELS. FoR BATTERIES, Model 67 Screen-Grid re- 

ceiver. Uses 7 tubes (3 Screen-Grid). Without tubes, $77. FOR HOUSE-CURRENT OPERATION, 

Model 55 Screen-Grid receiver. Uses 6 A.C. tubes (2 Screen-Grid) and 1 rectifying tube. 
Without tubes, $88. Electro-Dynanvie table-model speaker, $34. 





OU families who haven’t 
electricity —who use bat- 
teries to run your radio — 
how you will relish the news 
that Atwater Kent has ready for 
you a completely new battery set 
with all the very latest proved im- 
provements. 
It, too, is Screen-Grid. It, too, is 
Electro-Dynamic. It, too, has the 
power to leap across the map and 
bring in those far-off stations. It, too, 
has the depth and richness of tone, 
heretofore thought possible only in 
house-current sets. 
It comes from the same 32-acre 


& 


IN CABINETS 


The best of American cabinet makers 
—famous for sound design and sin- 
cere workmanship—are cooperating 
to meet the demand for Atwater 
Kent Screen-Grid Radio in fine 
cabinets like these. 


ene come 





¥ 


factory built by the good-will of 
2,550,000 owners of Atwater Kent 
Radio. It’s made with the same pains- 
taking care that keeps an Atwater 
Kent working without time out for 
trouble. For months it’s been tested 
—and tested—and tested again, on 
farm after farm, in state after state. 

It’s the modern battery set that 
you have been asking Atwater Kent 
to make. You can have it in the 
compact table model or your choice 
of fine cabinets designed and made by 
the leading furniture manufacturers 
of the country. And, best of all, you 
pay only a moderate price. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
4816 Wissahickon Ave. A. Atwater Kent, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ON THE AIR—Atwater Kent Radio Hour, Sunday Evenings, 9:15 (Eastern Daylight 
Time), WEAF network of N. B. C. Atwater Kent Mid-Week Program, Thursday 
Evenings, 10:00 (Eastern Daylight Time), WJZ network of N. B. C. 
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Classified Ads 


‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many 
advertisers to use other editions as per list below. State plainly what editions you wish te use. 
Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. 
insertions same rate. 
Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive, 
inch in table below. 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and ad- 
dress. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a tocal business acquaintance. 





Additional 


Note rates per 














Edition— Cireutation— | States Coverod— Word Rate— Display Rates— 
Georgia-Alabama 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla....... 6c a word $6.50 per inch 
DE 596024600 60.0 135,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma 80 a word 7.50 per inch 
Carolinas-Virginia. 150,000 -» 8, C., and Va..... 10c a word 9.50 per inch 
Mississippi Valley. 110,000 Mi La., Ark., W.Tenn. 6c a word 6.50 per inch 
Kentucky -Tennessee 55,000 Ky., “Middle and E. Tenn. 5e a word 4.50 per inch 
All five editions... 550,000 Whole South ........... 30c a word 30.80 per inch 








Address Classified doom tmen-: Department, | The Progressive Farmer, ea Ala. 


- td PRPPIR: 





Farms F. or ‘ie or Rent 


Want to sell your farm? Now is a good time to sell 
or buy. Progressive Farmer ‘‘Classified Ads.’’ will 
turn the trick. Try an advertisement and be convinced 


Alabama 


EXCELLENT COTTON, GRAIN OR 
STOCK FARM, NEAR TALLADEGA 





Alabama 


ALABAMA 
FARMS 


Located in 


consisting of 1,052 


CENTRAL Talladega County, 


ALABAMA 


The home of watermelons, strawber- 
ries, pecans, peanuts, corn, vetch, 
soybeans. On the Marbury Plateau, 
in Autauga County, we have thou- 
sands of acres for sale in tracts 
from 40 acres up, many with homes 
already built, at very low prices 
and on easy terms. Write or phone 
TODAY for booklets, lists and de- 
tailed information. 


JOE ROWELL, Trust 


Rirmingham Trust & Savings 
Birmingham, Ala. 


acres of red 
sandy loam soil of the most pro- 
ductive quality, all of which can 
be cultivated and most of it now 
About 50% 
Well watered by 


under cultivation, 
bottom lands. 
large creek and on a good pub- 
Adequately improved 
home, 13 


Convenient 


lic road. 


with large tenant 
Dept. houses, barns, etc. 


Company, schools and stores, 


to churches, 


Price and terms reasonable. For 





further information communi- 
For Sale.—Small or large tracts of farm lands, situ- 
ated on and near Alabama highway No. 41 and South- cate with 
ern Railroad. W. M. Wedgworth, Wedgworth (Hale 
County), Ala. 
J. L. BROMBERG, 





Riddledale Farm for Sale.—Most attractive place on 
Birmingham-Montgomery Highway. Divided in two - 
farms. All modern improvements. Twenty-seven miles 
of Birmingham. L. B. Riddle, Columbiana, Ala. 


Birmingham Trust & Savings Company 
Birmingham, Alabama 





Wanted.—To get in touch with people interested in 
dairying, hogs, poultry and sheep raising in the Sunny 
South, All year-round climate, good water, good health. 
Have a number of ideal farms with good pastures, some 
have flowing artesian wells on them, Will grow any- 
thing. Can be bought or rented cheap. Ozark Cham- 
ber of Commerce, H. B. Dowling, Secretary, Ozark, Ala, 





Arkansas 


timber and 
John R. Mathews, 


cutover land. Low 


Improved farms, 
Sheridan, 


price with easy terms. 
Arkansas. 





North Carolina 


Sampson County.—580 acres (12-room dwelling, to- 
bacco barns), or 1,160 acres (two 6-room dwellings, 
tobacco barns, 14 acres peaches). Your choice, $8,000. 
E. BE. Marshall, Garland, N. C. 


Georgia 


BE YOUR OWN LANDLORD 
IN 1930 
CARROLL COUNTY, ONE OF GEOR- 
GIA’S LEADING COTTON, DAIRY 


AND POULTRY COUNTIES INVITES 
YOU TO SHARE ITS PROSPERITY 





South Carolina 


Medical authorities recognize iodine as being a pow- 
erful preventive of goiter. South Carolina farms pro- 
duce food products, vegetables and fruits, high in 
iodine content. Tracts of 50 to 500 acres may be pur- 
chased on attractive terms. Write N. B. Gamble, 
tox 1318, Columbia, S. C 





We have more than 100 choice farms priced 


low and available on easy terms to farmers Texas 


who are willing to invest a reasonable 

: ° Good sandy land farms, especially adapted to truck, 
po of — and aor - a ete for S cotton, fruit, livestock and poultry. Good market. 
go ome an a substantial income. Good road. Box 86, Hearne, Texas. 


Close to town. 





~ Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 








HERE ARE SOME REAL BARGAINS 
BARGAIN No. 5.—110 acres, 50 acres in 
cultivation, balance in w oods and pas- 
tures. Located 11 miles from Carroll- 
ton on main public road, convenient to 
schools and churches. One 10-room 
two-story finished house, also 4-room 











finished house. Two good barns and 
various other buildings. Cabbag Collard Sutete 
BARGAIN No. 6.—A_very desirable Reliable Cabbage: $1.25 per 1,000. Thomasville 


Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
Crystal Wax Onion plants: 500, 75c; 


farm of 74 acres, with 50 acres in culti- 
vation, balance in woods and pastures. 





1,000, $1; post- 




















Cabbage—Collard—Tomato 


For Sale.—Cabbage, Collards and Bermuda Onion 
plants, $1.25 per 1,000, postpaid; $1 per 1,000, express 
collect. Tennessee Plant Co., Mentone, Ala 


6-inch plants. Frostproof 
Cabbage, New Stone Tomato; correctly packed, well 
ventilated. 300, 60c; 700, $1; thousand, $1.35. Bushed, 
postpaid. Clyde Maddox, Fiowery Branch, Ga. 


10 million Cabbage and Collard plants for winter 
heading. Copenhagen, Charleston Wakefield, Flat 
Dutch: 300, 85c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; prepaid. 5,000, 
$5; expressed. Wholesale Plant Company, Thomasville, 
Georgia. 

Cabbage plants and Collard plants now ready. All 
leading varieties. Prices by parcel post, postpaid: 500 
for $1.10; 1,000 for $2, By express, any quantity, $1 
per 1,000. Order now. Satisfaction guaranteed. P. D, 
Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 








Guaranteed, well rooted, 














Flowers 


21 varieties gorgeous colored iris. The garden’s 
greatest beautifiers (including ‘‘Dream,”’ the best pink), 
labeled and postpaid for only $1. Six orders for only 
$5. Color circular free. Tell your neighbors. A. B. 
Katkamier, Macedon, A 





Strawberries 
Klondyke Strawberry plants; inspected, certified; 
shipped promptly. $2.75 thousand, mailed; | nd 
thousand, expressed; 5,000 up, $2 thousand. ‘Gaines- 


ville Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga. 





. Nursery Stock 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Send for new catalog listing Pecans, Satsuma Orange 
and complete line fruit and ornamental plants for the 





Large stock. 
Con- 








South. Quality stock, reasonable prices. Harlan Farms 
Nursery, Inc., Lockhart, 

For Sale.—-Schley, Stuart, Success grafted Pecan 
trees Extra fine, healthy, large rooted. Surplus 
stock, 7 feet and over, $1 each, f.0.b. Silas, Ala., 
while they last. Bolinger Pecan Co., Butler, Ala. 





Peach _and Apple trees, $5, $7.50 per 100 and up. 
Yellow Delicious and Blood Red Delicious apples; in 


small or large lots. Plums, Pears, Cherries, Grapes, 
Nuts, Berries, Pecans, Vines. Ornamental trees, 
vines, evergreens, shrubs. Free catalog. Tennessee 


Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, 





Pecans for Profit.—The ‘‘last word’’ of state and fed- 
eral agricultural authorities and experienced pecan 
n- 





Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


For Sale.—Purebred chicks from highest degree of 
strain. Will operate all summer, Write for our price 
list. Rocky Mount-Hatchery, Rocky Mount, N. ¢. 


Lowest prices anywhere on big, plump, healthy, gtas state 
accredited chicks. 100% alive. $1 books order, x 
ing breeds. Quality Farms, Box 118, Wellsville, Mo, 











Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds, $7.50 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Pargons, 
ansas. 





Barred Rocks, Reds, $14 per hundred. Leghorns $12 
This is special fall price on quality chicks, the only 
kind we have. The Southland Hatchery, Collingyvilie 
Alabama. ; 


State Accredited 
October 9, each 
quality right. 
Hill, Ala. 


Certified chicks from 200 err cockerels. Blood tested, 
Leading varieties. Prices within reach of all. Live 
delivery. Catalog free. Dixie Poultry Farms, Bor 101, 
Brenham, Texas. 


-Accredited Chicks, 6%c up. Big, healthy, quick mj- 
turing money makers. Two weeks guarantee to live, 
Leading varieties. Free catalog. Booth Farms, Bor 
625, Clinton, Mo. 


Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 6% up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 


“Hi-Quality’”? Chicks Only.—All_our chicks are from 
Alabama accredited and inspected flocks. is, Barred 
Rocks and White Leghorns, Write for prices and 
eatalogue. Garner’s Hatchery, Phil Campbell, Ala, 


Our fall chicks will make you money. Strong ani 
sturdy chicks from the choicest flocks in the state, 
“Egeline Quality’ chicks have a reputation, inventi- 
gate ‘. Write today. Muscle Shoals Hatchery, Flor- 
ence, a. 


Raby Chicks.—Big, healthy, 
sands weekly. Reds, Rocks, 





Chicks.—Alabama’s best. Ready 
ednesday thereafter. Prices ang 
Hamilton’s Electric Hatchery, Groy 




















liveable chicks, Thou 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes: 


$12, 100. Giants: $14, 100. Leghorns and heavy mix- 
ed $11. Postage prepaid. Guarantee prompt ship- 
ments; c.o.d. if desired. Speciai quotations larger 
amounts. Pullets for sale. Capital Farms, Columbia, 


South Carolina. 





Leghorns 


Hollywood-Tancred White Leghorns.—Laying hens; 
twelve, sixteen weeks and ready to lay pullets. Cata- 
lorue free. E. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, Va. 





growers on every phase of pecan culture, 
trol of disease and insect pests, is obtainable in the 
last ‘‘Proceedings of the National Pecan Growers’ As- 
siciation.’” Write J. Lioyd Abbot, Secy.-Treas., Spring 
Hill, Ala., for information. 


Seeds 


Clover 
Bur Clover, 10¢ per pound; 100 pounds or more at 
7e. Julien Smith, Selma, Ala. 
Time to sow now. Free photographs, information. 
ae Yee Early Southern Burr Clover, 
ll 4 














Grass 


For Sale.—Carpet Grass seed; two hundred pounds, 
ope comaee, f.o.b. Woodville. W. L. Ferguson, Wood- 
ville, Miss. 





Oats 


Genuine high grade Texas Red Rust Proof Oats, 85c 
bushel. Extra heavy Fulshum Qats, 90c bushel. Ab- 
ruzzi Rye, $2.50 bushel. Common Rye, $1.75. Geo. 
M. Callen, Selma, Ala. 





Rye 


Abruzzi Rye, $1.75 bushel. 
Carolina’s largest shipper. 
McIntosh, Hayesville, N. C 


Miscellaneous Seeds 


Hairy Vetch, $11.75 hundred. All cover crop and 
pasture seed. Free booklet. Lamberts, Darlington, 
Alabama. 

Hairy Vetch, Austrian Winter Peas, Monantha Vetch, 
Italian Rye Grass and Nitragin inoculation. 

Bush, Albany, Ga. 

Hardy Alfalfa seed, 90% pure, $10 bushel. Sweet 
Clover, 93% pure, $3. Return seed if not satisfied. 
Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

For Sale.—Fulghum, Appler, Rustproof Oats, Abruzzi 
Rye, Blue-stem Wheat, Hairy Vetch, Rape, Winter 
Peas. Best prices and seed. Geo. C. Nunn, Perry, 
Georgia. 

For Sale.—Imported Vetch, lic. Austrian Peas, 12c. 
Alfalfa, 30c. Rape, 12c. Abruzzi Rye, $2.25. Purple 
Straw Wheat, $2. Bag lots. Athens Seed Co., Athens, 
yeorgia. 

New Garden Seeds.—Cabbage: Early Jersey Wake- 
field, Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch, 


White Rye, $1.65 


bushel 
Check now please. H. R. 



































Located about 8 miles west of Carroll- paid. H.C. Pittman, Cotulla, Texas. $1 pound. Purple’ Top White Globe Turnips, 35c 
ton and one-half mile north of Mt. Zion, Cabbage plants: 35c, 100: $1.25, 00; 8 3. 1,000; Mustard, 35¢, Collard, 35¢. All postpaid. W. W. 
A pote pd - ¢ ” best postpaid. Murray Plant Co., Irvington, Ala. Williams, Quitman, Ga, 
schools in Carroll County. New 5-room Se Og a eee para re ace : 7 > - <4 
Fall Cabb Collards: 2 1; 1,900, Buchanan’s Abruzzi_ Rye produces most grazing; 
burgalow house, also 3-room tenant S1 The wesenta. Ww. Zollarcis: 200, eis" le bushel $2.50. Rosen $1.60. Southern $1.50, Winter 
house. Good barn and other outbuild- Turf Oats, bushel $1.10. Fulghum, Appler and Texas 
ings. Fall Cabbage and Collards; 200, 60c; 500, $1; 1,000, Red, 85ce. Imported Hairy Vetgh, pound 15c; 100 
$1.75; postpaid. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. pounds $18: Austrian Winter Peas, pound 18c; 100 
BARGAIN No. 7.—107 acres, 80 acres in Million Collard, x; abbage, Tomatoes, Lettuce plants. — Ss Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Memphis. 
i vA i , 500, 90c; 1,000, -50; postpa oss packed, ). 
cultivation. Located 4% miles west of Waldrip, ’ Gainesville, Ga, Rye: Winter Rosen, Tennessee, 2% bushel bag, $4; 
Carrollton on good highway. Conveni- ne Sia —— Abrant, 35.25 Oate: Folshum, Appler, Burt, 5 bush- 
ent to schools and churches. Has one ea tbbae and giTug , heading og eT leading el bac, $4. os: Winter Turf, $5.25. Hairy Vetch and 
6-room house, one barn and other out- express. Well packed, quick delivery, Maple Grove Austrian Winter Peas, pound 15c; 100 pounds $12. 
buildings. Priced right. Farms, Franklin, Va Rape, Dwarf Essex, pound 25c; 100 pounds $10, Tur- 
ot t, Cabbage ana i Collard pl a Se a st nis $16 7, ae: Cannan’ 4 
J AIN N = S ai ostpr abbage anc ollar: “plants, p postpaid: pound 30c; 100 pounds . eanuts: farmers’ stoc! 
BARGAIN No. 8.—48 acres, 30 acres in oe While: LO ees Pee, Foe tee ee Runners, 100 pounds $4.25: Small White 
cultivation. Located 1 mile east_ of Nice ake Kk. shipment. Tifton Potato Co., Spanish, $5.25. F.o.b, shipping points. Cash with 
Captor " and 8 miles —_ “ —; Tifton, Ga. order. Goff Mercantile Company, Enterprise,- Ala. 
roliton. onvenient to schools an 
= One 3-room house and good i » 





MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 
FOR A FREE BOOKLET DESCRIBING 
THESE FARMS AND MANY OTHERS 

THAT WILL INTEREST YOU 





Classified Ads 








CARROLL LAND CO. 
Box B Carrollton, Ga. 
eg ge LAND CO., 

Box B, Carrollton, Ga. 
I am interested in Bargain No. .... as 
listed above. Also, please send me your 
free booklet describing many other choice 
farms priced as low as $500 and up. 


page. For further information 


SR Sdeiens 
Address 


POR e OHHH e Hee eee ewe eeeeeeeeee 





PO eee CCU SOCCOOTOSOCC CC OC OCC OSC ee 


SERVE SOMEBODY EVERY DAY AND EVERYBODY SOME DAY 
They are active little messengers waiting to serve you. 


When you want extra money, use classified ads to turn your or into CASH. 
Somebody wants to buy what you have to sell. Tell them about i 


Send us your order for our met tome. Rates are given at the ah of our classified 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


Dallas, Texas Raleigh, N.C. Memphis, Tenn. 


Louisville, Ky. 

















Tit eet er Seesis , fag 


WHITE LEGHORN hens and males now half price. 
Thousands of laying pullets. Also hatching eggs, ete. 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock. egc bred 9 
years. Winners 20 egg contests. Records to 320 eggs. 
Catalog and special price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. 
George B. Ferris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Plymouth Rocks 


Barred Rock cockerels from high producers, $29 
each. Mrs. W. A. Ratley. Midway, Ala. 

Park strain Barred Rock hatching eggs, $1.50, May 
cockerels $1.50 or four for $5. Permit 29C112, Ma 
R. W. Barwick, Doerun, Ga. 











Wyandottes 


Improve your flock with a Jersild’s Invincible Strain 
White Wyandotte cockerel. Also pens, hens and pul- 
lets. Catalog free. Peter Jersild, Foley. Ala. 





Pigeons 


Joseph W. Moore, Sorrento, 
Homer pigeons; very prolific; $3 per pair. 
number. 


Fla.—Plymouth Rok 
Price ons 











Livestock 


Duroc-Jerseys 
wt tt cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cow 
Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 
Recie stered Duroc Jersey Hogs.—S month gits | $15; 
6 month boars $18; 18 month bred gilts, $30, Vow- 
tional Agriculture School, Ramer, Ala. 








Essex 


— All ages. 5. A. Aldridge, 


Registered Essex. 
Randleman, N. C. 





Poland-Chinas 


100 royally bred Big Type Poland China hogs; bat 
gain prices. E. H. Cathey, Hermitage, Tenn. 


Guernseys 


Choice purebred Guernsey bulls by proven sires, out 
of tested dams. Reasonable prices. Gayoso Farms 
Horn Lake, Miss. 











Jerseys 


Registered Jersey bull calves from tested dams and 
sired by production-bred sires. Prices $100 up. Spring 
Lake Farms Rt. 5. Birmingham, Ala. 








Guinea Pigs 


Guiness cies. $2 per pair. Doyle Hamilton, Pen- 
rose, N 

ion = Guinea Pigs for sale. 
grown; 21 half grown; 16 two weeks old. 20 ae 
41 females. Fine breeding stock, Only $50. 
Roberts, Rt. 2, Danville, Ala eS 





all; 2% 
61 in all: 8 





Dogs 

Wanted.—Five hundred tree hounds. 
Iveck Brothers, G13, Herrick, Il. 

White and black and white Collie pups; malo $6.50: 
female G. B. Barrett, Cleveland, Ga. 

Airedales.—One nice bitch to farm out on shares. 
Fowler’s Dixieland Kennels, Braselton, Ga. a 

Purebred Police Puppies.—Females $10; = 
Shipped c.o.d. Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, 


Buyers write 

















imirable 

White English Bull, 16 months =: female, 

and smart; $15. Fred Campbell, 3, Rockmart, G& 
combination fur — ters, i - 


Coonhounds, 
Beagle rabbit hounds. 
plies. Catalogue. 
Ramsey, Il. 

Hundred Hunting Hounds; trial; c.0.d.; fur finders 
Running Fit, other remedies, $1. Collar ve ae % 
Horns $2. Feed $5. Agents wanted. Catalog: 
kaskia, M837, Herrick, Thinotws. 


* —_ 
Miscellaneous . 
Names for Sale.—200 typewritten correct names 
addresses of Virginia white land. owners; price 
Fred P. Hunt, Chatham, Va. 


Beauty Culture Instruction 
Girls! Learn Beauty Culture, the best paying 
iff salary. 


. work, fed 
employment. Positions assured to quali 
Highest grade training. Includes an subjects. socoush At 
able rates. Write for information.  Scai . 
emy of Hair and Beauty Culture, 
Memphis, 


orns, Sup- 
Dog Feed, Hunting 7 e 
Riverview Kennels. Desk ‘ah 
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teed Hosiery i" ay. Introduce finest 


September 21, 1929 


Clothing 
All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write for sam- 
ple. Never sold through agents. MacHenry Serge 
Co., 1719 West North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 





Corn Harvesters 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
ing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kans. 
Bana Se tein. ro ot Bn 

Farm Ditcher 

The Cook Ditcher will do your terracing’ job right. 
Priced low. Turner Ditcher Co., Box 2445, Birmingham, 
Alabim , 

Farm Machinery 

Water mumps witer day and night with Rife’s Tiy- 
draulic Ram No attention no operating expense 
Catalog free H. T. Olsen 19 Park Row, New York. 
“We | re distributors for the best in Tractors, Farm 
Implements. Wagons tarn Equipment, Milking Ma 
chines, Water Pumps, Feed Mills, Ensilage Cutters 
and Wire Fence. Write or come to see us for prices 


and detailed information. Yeilding Bros. Co., 2129 
2nd Ave Birmingham, Ala 











Honey 
New cr ron pure table Honey Six 5-pound cans $2.95; 
5: six 10-pound cans $5.50; two 
i ns $9 95. G julf Covst Bee Co Houma, La, 
Insecticides 
Tuchar s Paradichlorohenzene Kill peach 
borers Pound 60c: 5 pounds $2.40: 10 pounds $3 
pestpaid, Cotalocue free Buchanan's Memphis, " Tenn 
Kodak Finishing 
Rolls Develoned Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. White Co, 


1112. Rirmingham, Ala 


first roll “film | 


Drawer 


Offer Your developed and six 





r prints for Lhe Kipha Studio, Fairfield, Ala 
Roll Films Developed Free.—-Prints 3c, 4c “Be, 6c. 
Prompt service Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
mingham. Ala. 

Free developing of roll films. ~ High glossy prints, 


4e to 6c tromberg & Co., authorized Eastman agents, 


Birmingham, Ala. 





Patents 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean). Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldc., 
Washington. D. C Honorable methods. 

Patent Time counts in applying for patents Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘Record of Invention’’ 
form No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Beorney, 77 


Washington, _D , 


Security Rank 


suilding, | 


Schools and Colleges 





Tet Mr. Ozment help u qualify at once for a 
steady government job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 
Inst., 225, St Tnuis, Mo. 

Tuboacs 


Good smok- 
Collier To- 


Rest Red Leaf chewing, 10 pounds $2.60 
ing, 10 pounds $1.50. You pay postage. 
baceo Pool, Martin, Tenn. 


Leaf Tobacco, Guaranteed.—Chewing, 
smoking, 5 pounds $1. Pay when received. 
Codperative Growers. Elva, Ky 


‘guaranteed. 


5 pounds $1.25; 
Pipe free. 


Tobacco —Prepaid. Chewing, 5 pounds 
10 








$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking. 5 pounds $1; 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams, Sharon. Tenn. 

Tobacco, Postpaid.— Guar antee “1 be st me Tow, “juicy 
leaf chewing: 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75 Best smok 
ing. 20¢ pound Mark Hamlin. Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 

leaf Tobaceo.—Guaranteed best quality. Chewing, 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50: smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 

Wanted.—50 Brown Leghorn pullets or hens, Write 
E. Friday Union, Ala. 

Wanted. —W. agon-gate Lime Spre vder ; Dise Grain 
Drill with fertilizer attachment; 60-tooth or 90-tooth 


aver Harrow. 
Amory, Miss. 


Must be low priced. S. D. Sisk, 








Wanted.—Position as farm manager; sere, of ex- 
hem Best of references. J. W. Cochran, Cullman, 
yama., 


Men Wa anted. —We pay ~ your” “railroa id fare | to “Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
i metivile Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 

essee. 


 Meoute Wested 


Fruit Trees for 


Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 
os ae let sell 


Sale. — Agents wanted. 


25, Concord, Ga. 
We start you without a dollar. 





Soaps, Extracts. Per- 








ind Toilet Goods. Experience unnnecessary. Carna- 
—iSo., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 
Get Our Free Sample Case—Toilet articles. flavor- 


Ines, and specialties. 
®, Dept. RB. St 
~~ Res tala 


Wonderfully profitably. LaDerma 


Louis, Mo. 
wanted to Resilver Mirrors at 


mense profits 
Platine autoparts, tableware, etc 
Sprink le us 





home, _Im= 
Write 


You are 





_ Plater, 530. Marion Ind liana 
_, Wanted. Man who knews farm life to travel in 
‘ountry Stead work, x1 ~=profits. McConnon & 
’ Room A-909 Memphis, Tenn 
New Shirt Proposition.— —No ( apit: 77 or ex- 
needed Commissions in advance. Samples 
son Irdustries 560 Broadwa iy. New York 





sattahe hig money selling Hair ‘Straightener to colored 
ow Ww rite for free sample and terms to agents 
mond, ga Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, Rich- 
=”: Cites ae 
Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 


Patented patch 


all uten- 
ils. Sample : 


nis instantiy mending leaks in 















101 ckage free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
M1. Amsterciam. N. ¥. ac in a Hn ts 
gy Akents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
et and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. All 
Partie i WS continuous stream. Established 35 years. 
—Sulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, Box C-4. 
ee RAL position open to representa tive of charac- 
incom, ake orders Shoes-Hosiery direct to wearer. Good 
ting Ah Permanent. Write now for free book, ‘‘Get- 
Boston, ot Tanner Shoe Mfg. Company, 2419 C St., 
saat be autiful “Style Tailored” Shirts, Lumberjacks 
be; mers direct to wearer at factory prices. Many 
Weekly ha arn $50 first week in spare time. $100 
Shirts +H time ersy Selling outfit free. Howard 
1213 Vi nBuren, Factory 256, Chicago. 





Agents carn $6 


line guaran- 
Finest silks. Com- 
Sai daily. Auto furnished to producers. 

. Hosie for your own use, Write for sales plan. 
osiery Co., Dept. 8637, Greenfield, Ohio. 


styles, colors. 








but you sure say a lot about this business 
of raisin’ feed. 
letter to a fellow 
plainin’ about havin’ to pay so much for 
hay. 
tors would be a good thing for him. 
could sell his mules and take that machine 
and grow hay like them big fellows up 





I See By The Ads 


SEE by the ads in this paper where 

three clocks and one watch all gives 
the same time at the same time. I ain’t 
never seen nothin’ like that in nobody's 
window. But 
I reckon it’s 
time I was writin’ 
my piece for this 
week’s paper. 


show 
anyhow 





I see by the ads in 
this paper where 
they’ve got a lot to 
say about dependa- 
bility. It seems 
they’re talkin’ about 
the spark plugs you 
use in automobile en- 
gines and things like 
that and what they mean is when you 
turn ’er over she ought to go and not 
kick back and break your arm. Dependa- 
bility is a good thing to have in whatever 
you got. I got one mule that’s just as 
dependable as can be but the other is lia- 
ble to haul off and kick the stuffin’ out 
of you most any time you ain’t lookin’. 





BILL CASPER 


in this paper where 
found _ perfection. 


I see by the ads 


they’ve went and 


There’s lots of good things in the ads in 
this paper if everbody had the sense like 
me to read them and find it. Now I've 


Iready found dependability and perfec- 
tion, two of the best things there is and 
here they both are right in the ads in this 
paper which is guaranteed or your money 
back. 

Now I've give you a start I hope you 
all will go ahead and read ever ad in this 
paper before you stop. Then if you 
ain't got nothin’ else to do you might see 
what the editor’s got to say. I been get- 
tin’ so many good letters I want to put 
some more of them in print to show the 
folks as takes the trouble to write me 
how much I’m appreciatin’ their writin’. 
Suppose we open this one and see what it 
Here it is:— 

West Lake, 


says. 
Georgia. 
Dear Uncle Bill:— 

I have a boy we call Bill, but says he is 
not related to you for the reason you laugh 
at everything you hear. Now Bill Thomas 
if you are still doubting come to West Lake, 


Georgia, and we will show you a plow which 
your friend fellow wrote you about. Maybe 


not the same plow, but one which will bed 
up your land, put fertilizer and seed out at 
the same time, without a hitch. It will flat 
break and bed out, will also cultivate your 
crop perfectly to lay by. However, I do not 
advocate planting on fresh seedbed, but can 
be done if you want it this way. 

I am of the opinion the farmers in some 
helts had best stick to the mule because he 
can grow corn and fodder but no gas and 
oil for those mules who know neither gee 
nor haw, and are not adapted to all sections. 


However, my plow will be available in early 
spring at low cost, either motor or mule 
driven. Now laugh. Step down Bill to 


West Lake, Georgia, if you do and we will 
show you. 
Yours for better plowing, 
Alfred Mabry. 


Brother, I don’t know about your plow 


I’m goin’ to send your 
that wrote in com- 


I think one of them gas engine trac- 
He q 











If I send you a suit made in latest style from finest 
goods, will you wear it and show it to your friends 
P sample of my sensational values? Could you use 
$3.00 an hour for a little spare time? If so, write 
at once for my wonderful new _ propoition Address 
L L. E Asher, 133 South _ Peoria, Dept. 318, Chicago. 

You can make big money in the Food Busine ss. No 

pital or experience needed; credit given. Here is 
your chance to establish a permanent business of your 
own in exclusive territory, We furnish free sample 
ase and free samples for customers. Repeat orders 
every week, Ask now. Federal Pure Food Co., G2311 
Archer, Chicago. 


ne day. ‘Sell guaranteed Hosiery. Select line, fastest 
po Pe biggest money making style numbers. Can’t 
be beat for beauty and quality. Guarantee bond pre 
tects customers, New plan gives you silk hose for 
your own use. Write quick. Silknit Hosiery Co.. 
Dept. 1237, Dayton, Ohio. 

Man or woman wanted with ambition and industry 


to introduce and 
Household 
near you. We 
can make up to $100 a week or more. 
necessary. 
today. W. T. 
phis, 





Agents Wanted 
























ents made by some of our sales age nts in 





demand for Rawleigh’s 
users. Fine openings 
Rawleigh ceslers 
No experience 
Write 
Mem- 


supply the 
Products to steady 
train and help you. 


dignified work. 


Pleasant, profitalle, 
Dept. I-53PGF, 


Rawleigh Co., 





Tenn. 








Then he wouldn't have to 
fuss about buyin’ hay. If he growed hay 
and didn’t have nothin’ to eat it I know 
blamed well he’d have plenty. Yes sir, 
Brother Mabry, you give me a good idea. 
Write again. Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 

P. S.—I don’t think so much of the 
plow. Fact is I ain’t seen it do everthing 
you say it will yet. And if I did I 
don’t believe I'd like it.—Bill Casper. 


North does. 


~ HOW AND WHEN TO SOW | 
WINTER LEGUMES | 


‘(Camelia from page 3) 


dependence should be placed on soil from 


a field where one of these crops has 
grown. Continuing they said: “In using 
the bought inoculation, follow the direc- 
tions on the package. 

“If the three-row drill is being used 


and basic slag applied, the inoculated soil 
can be put out through the fertilizer hop- 


per and large quantities, half bushel or 
more, used. Use inoculated soil freely. 
The larger the quantities used the surer 


the inoculation will be. 
“If the seed are being sowed broadcast, 


moisten them with water sweetened with 


The Bulletin You Want 
Right Now 


T’S Cireular 1135, 
! Hairy Vetch and Austrian Win- 
| fer Ng for Soil Improvement, . 
|} by M. J. Funchess and J. C. Low- 
ery. _ may be obtained by ‘eshing 
your or the Alabama 
Auburn, Ala- 
bama, to send you a copy. 

The circular tells exactly how 
and when to sow these two out- 
standing winter legume crops, what 
fertilisers are needed, amount of 
seed to sow per acre, the method 
of inoculation, and when and hox 
to turn the crop next spring—in 
short, exactly the things you want 
to know right now if you haven't 
already sowed your peas and vetch. 

And we're told the demand for 
the circular has been unusually 
heavy so you'd better write for 
your copy right away. 


“Growing 


county agent, 
Ex Tens lon Service, 
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syrup and roll in air-dry inoculated soil. 


“When sowing broadcast do not let 
sunlight get to the inoculated seed as a 
very few minutes in the direct rays of the 
sun will kill the inoculating bacteria. In 


getting inoculating soil, scrape off the 
immediate top surface, dig up the soil, 
and dry in the shade. Never throw it 


out in the sunlight. 
to get the soil from, 


In selecting the land 
make sure that there 


Was a previous good. crop of vetch or 
Austrian winter peas on the land. There 
is danger if this point is not observed 


that the soil may be taken from a spot in 
the field where the lezumes were a fail- 
ure and no inoculation will be secured 
from this material.” 











Kee Your Horses Sound 


A Horse free from blemishes 
and going sound is more valuable and 
works better. Absorbine has been used 
successfully since 1892 for reducing 
lameness and swellings without 
blistering or removing the hair. 
Hlorse can be worked at the same 
time. 

$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. 
Horse book $B free. 


EAE 


TRADE: MARK REG PAT OFF 
W. F. YOUNG. Inc 384 Lyman St. 


Mer Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashvil! 18 train you to be 
an expert automobile mechanic and heip a u nor Bsood job. The 
cost to you is small, © negroes taken. For free booklet write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville,Tean. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


Chicks: Tancred or Barron Leg., Parks Rocks, Fishel 
White Rocks, Rucker Reds, Fishel Wyandottes, Byers 
Orpingtons. Eye Opening 48 page catalog FREE. 

DRUMM EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


1 

CHICKS C 0 D Get your chicks 
« Vee before paying. 14 

best breeds; $1.00 down piaces order— 
pay postman the rest. Chicks delivered 


time. Write for cies 


meres Hatchery. 352 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


PUREBERD POULTRY 


COCKERELS 
BARRED ROCKS 


Production Barred Rock; from Alabama’s 
Leading Production Flock Winners over all heavy 
breeds and 61 pens of White Leghorns in the Fourth 
Alubama National Egg Laying Contest at Auburn, 
Member American Barred Rock Club, 
FOUR ACRES POULTRY FARM 
Crumley’s Chapel, Box 246, Pratt City, Ala. 














































Cockerels, 



































Show — Auto 
works Spectacle. 
Family. 








Alabama State Fair 


Don’t Miss This Big Show—The Most 
Complete Agricultural Exhibits ever be- 
fore attempted in this State—See some 


ef the World’s finest Dairy Cattle— 
Poultry and Livestock Shows—$20,000 
array of Free Acts—Big Industrial 


Races — Glittering Fire- 
Come and Bring the 


Low Rates on All Railroads 


BIRMINGHAM 
Sept. 20d hetalans Sth} 
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HAT is the correct time?’’ That is usually the way the question is 
asked, when people want to know what time it is. Time is the one 
thing that we a// want to be sure about; it is valuable; important; and 


just a few minutes often mean much. 


Millions make sure of securing thoroughly dependable tir =keepers by 


insisting on Westclox. The name Westclox is surety of reliability, of 


trustworthy timekeeping service. There is a great variety to choose.from, 


from $1.50 to $5.00. A watch to carry in your pocket; an autoclock for 


your car; and alarm clocks in many different sizes and models. Some 
with plain dials, others with dials that can be read in the dark, and there 
are Westclox alarms in exquisite shades to match the color scheme of 


any room in the home — priced the same as lustrous nickel finish. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, La Salle, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Factor 


: Peru, [linois 


Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont., Canada 


Big Ben 
de luxe model 


$3.75 


‘Baby Ben 
le lure mode 


$3.75 


Westclox 


GY 


ALARMS POCKET WATCHES 
~ és _— 


AUTO CLOCKS Wy) 








———— | 








SELL Your =z 
Surplus Products 


You can find buyers for your sur- 
plus whether you have Seeds, Hogs, 
Cattle or Poultry by running an 
advertisement on this page. Your 
message will reach 550,000 farmers 
in the South, each week. The cost 
is very low. 

For advertisers who only wish to 
cover certain states our separate 
editions are a distinct advantage. 
These editions are the Texas, Caro- 
linas-Virginia, Mississippi Valley, 
Kentucky-Tennessee and Georgia- 
Alabama. Let us quote you our low 
rates for advertising in these edi- 
tions and tell you more about the 1 
wonderful market they cover. A 
letter or postal addressed to our [ 

bring full ‘| 


nearest office will in- 


formation. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER | 

AND FARM WOMAN 4 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Texas 

Louisville, Ky. Memphis, T-nn. 
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GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
the Factory and keep in your own pocket the 
profits the dealer would get. All kinds and styles. 
Gaivanized Corrugated. Shingles and Asphalt 
Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. Write 
TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid prices. 
FREE SAMPLES. S 
Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-3 } pny Ga. 
» " 











Send today for Big Free illustrated book and 
special cut price offer on Hercules Stump Pul- 
Learn how you can clear your land 
quickly and cheaply, then make 
‘. big money pulling stumps 
for neighbors. Rip- 
logie of lowa made 
$10,000 in sparetime, 
It’s easy. Write quick 
HERCULES MFG 


. CO., Weare 
-29th Str., Centerville,lowa ‘s 








made to your measure in the 
latest style, would you keep 
and wear it, showit to your 
friends, let them see our 
beautiful samples and 
splendid new styles? Could 
you use $3.00 an hour fora 
little spare time? Just write 
a letter or postal or fill out 
and mail coupon below for 
my big new Swatch Line 
Sample Outfit and my new, 
special offer FREE. Even 
if you don’t care to be agent, 
send anyway and learn how 
to get all your own clothes 
ya FREE. Fill out coupon aad mail. 
To L. E. ASHER, President 
BANNER TAILORING COMPANY 
Dept. 317 Chicago, lilinois 
Dear Sir:—Send me your special offer, all FREE. 


NOMS coscccces 








-Have Your. Own 
Water System witha 
DAVIS 2245s TANK 


RUNNING for 
for livestock, irrization, 
tion—every farm r Is it. 
can have it through the e 
stallation of a DAVIS 
TANK and Steel Tower. 
finest cypress, our tanks cost 
year because they t 
tanks of other materia! 
tanks in use for 20 to 40 y 
1 tonk fo 
coupon for FREE 


WATER 


the 


house, ,~~T DAVIS 
fire 
E 


protec- CYPRESS) 
ery farm TANKS 
onomical in- =—==-= 
CYPRESS 
Made of 


mu ree $ 
BOOKLET 


Davis & Son, 
zaurel Street, 
. Florida. 


send your Free Catalog. 


Address . 








burninest 


WHEN THE FROST IS ON THE PLUMBING 


Bobbie 
season?” 
November to March.” 
, Bobbie, I am surprised that 
months. Who 
season?” 


Teacher—“Nov tell us 
the harvest 
Bobbie—** From 
Peacher—*W 
you should 
told you they 


Bobbie—*‘Dad; 


such barren 
> the harvest 
he’s a plumber.” 


WITHIN THE LAW 
A country the peace took his 
official job seriously. When he: found 
his son exchanging blows withethe farm hand 
door he 


justice of 
very 
who helonged next 
turbing the peace. 
In the melee the fighters gripped and fell and 
rolled over the dividing line between the two 


tarms, 


“Give it to him, son!” shouted the justice. | 


oo” 


“T’ve lost jurisdiction! 


REASON =NOUGH 


Smarty—“Do you know why a stork stands | 


” 
on one lew? 


Native—‘No. Why?” 


Smarty—“Because if he should lift it he'd | | 


fall down.’ 
STRANGE AMUSEMENT 
Neighbor—“*W! painting 
your car 
Maniac 


each 


at's the idea of one 
green and theeother red?” 

“Just to the witnesses 
other I'm up for 


side of 
Speed hear 
contradicting when 


speeding.” 
NOW BE GOOD 
He—‘Woman, she’s only a rag, a bone, and 
1 hank of hair.” 
She—“‘And man, he’s only a 
and a tank of air.” 
MISSING 
heard today that 
to Chicago next 


jag, a drone 


Mrs. 


week 


Mrs. Brown—“I 
De Smythe was going 
for clothes.” 

Mr. Br 
she'd left 

DYEING MADE A DIFFERENCE 
“That i 
he marry 

Jones—“Sure thing, 


»wn—“‘I’'ve been wondering where 


them.” 


isn’t Brown’s wife, is it? 
a blonde?” 


but she dyed.” 


THE FIRST LESSON 
teacher telling 
cannibals and missionaries 
who out to countries. “What 
do you think would be the first thing the 
missionaries should teach the cannibals?” 
asked the class. 
One bright little 
“T know, teacher. 
to be vegetarians.” 


SURE-FIRE METHOD 
Prospective Tenant—‘‘And 
apartments heated?” 
Tenant—‘‘Mostly by growling at 
itor.” 


A Sunday school was her 


class all about the 
went foreign 


she 


answered 
should teach 


boy 


They them 


how are these 


the jan- 
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| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS _ | 


| By J. P, ALLEY—Copstiant,. 1929, by 


3ell Syndicate, Inc. | 


f DE LAWD WILL PERVIDE, | 


BuT POSSUM ONDER DE 
TB AIN’ NIGH EZ PEND- 
ABLE EZ HAWG MEAT 


IN DE SMOKEHOUSE! ) 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
I got mistis 


stove-wood- 


Lawd he'p mah time—! 
dat new she de 
‘oman I eveh seed!!! 


COOR, en 


when is 


warned them he | 
would have the law on both of them for dis- | 





THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 


Why Waste 
TIMEP 


Why waste time handling alfalfa, 
cowpea and other coarse loose hay 
with an ordinary fork? 





Here's a fork with 13-inch tines and 
a 10-inch spread, a deep dish and 
easy clearance, that gathers coarse 
hay rapidly and holds it together 
while pitching. 
Of genuine True Temper Qual- 
ity with the brand burned in 
the handle, to mark it as the 
best fork of its kind that 
can be made. 
THE AMERICAN 
FORK & HOE CO. 

1916 Keith Bidg. 

Cleveland, Ohi 


Makers of Farm and 
Garden Tools for 
over 100 Years. 





User's Catalog 
Free on request. 
Describes over 
400 choice tools 
for every farm 
task. 





If your dealer 
has not yet 





ALFALFA 
FORK 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
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readily, | 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home. barn or poultry 

yard with absolute safety asit contains no 
poison, K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. undef 
the Connable process which insures ma 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansal 
State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 


Sold on a Money-Back Guaranteé: 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four timel 
as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supplf 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 


K-R-O 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 
.S.GOVT. JOB 


All men-women, 18-55, wanting Gov. 
Positions, paying $125-$250 month, can 
have this book FREE. Gives locations, 
opportunities, qualifications, etc. Write 
Instruction Bureau, Dep. 225B, St. Lewis, Me. 








All-Steel i 
Adjustable 
Re- 


10 DAYS Send for fine 
TRIAL Low price—liberal 


DITCHER 
OWENSBORO Has 


























